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In the most modern schools ...and in modern business... 


The atmospheres ELECTRIC 
... with IBM 


More and more schools are going IBM—they 
find that students become faster, more accu- 
rate typists in far less time. 

In addition, you'll find that teaching is so much 
easier with IBM Electric Typewriters. Compli- 
cated carriage-drills can be eliminated...stroke- 
drills simplified. And because of the exciting, 
faster pace of classes — because of increased 


TRADE-MARK q 


electric 


confidence and interest — students respond as 
they never have before. 

Thousands of business offices from coast to 
coast are switching to electric typewriters every 
year! You give your students the best prepara- 
tion for the jobs of tomorrow when you teach 
on IBM Electrics. You’re sure to go electric— 
make sure you go IBM! 


typewriters |... outsell all other electrics combined! 


| | 


‘‘Can you transcribe this dictation ?” 


She was a recent secretarial school graduate. This 
job interview meant a lot to her—because she’d heard 
so many fine things about this progressive firm. The 
pay was tops, and she liked the man who'd be her boss. 


He was interviewing her now. “Have you had ex- 
perience with the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 
machine?” He held up a red plastic Dictabelt record. 
“Id be lost without it.” 


“Yes,” she assured him. “I took the Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course in school.’”? And she showed 


him the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency she had 
earned. 


She got the job. Now she’s moving forward with a 
progressive boss in a progressive business. Using the 
modern Dictaphone method, both she and her boss get 
more done, faster and more easily than they could with 
old-fashioned methods. 


To help your graduates meet the increasing demand 
for TIME-MASTER trained secretaries, you will be in- 
terested in the Dictaphone School Rental at Cost Plan. 


Write for full details to Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Educational Division, Dept. BF 55, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
TRANSCRIBING MACHINE 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
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In This Issue 


& The feature articles in this issue con- 
tain many practical ideas to help business 
teachers to instill cost consciousness, time 
consciousness, and output consciousness 
in the minds of their students. Additional 
suggestions relate to the improvement of 
other work habits and attitudes. The need 
for realism in classroom equipment, lay- 
out, and instructional material receives 
repeated mention. While some of the ideas 
admittedly overlap, the editors felt that 
the repetition might add emphasis and 
that the slight variations in certain sug- 
gestions might better serve to convey 
methods for effective local adaptation. 

& The photographs on page 14 in this 
issue are scenes from the new motion pic- 
ture, “The Right Touch.” This color film 
may be obtained for showing, without 
charge, from any of the 189 IBM branch 
offices or from the IBM Film Library, 
Endicott, New York. 

B® The Services Section speaks for it- 
self. Regardless of the subject you teach, 
there is an article in this issue which is 
filled with some down-to-earth materials 
for use in your classroom. 

& Did you know that UBEA is one of 
the oldest professional organizations in 
existence today? The historical notes in 
this issue should be of special interest to 
newcomers in business education. 

& As this issue goes to press, the West- 
ern Business Education Association is 
holding its annual meeting in cooperation 
with the California Business Education 
Association. The photographs of some 
of the persons responsible for WBEA’s 
program of activity are on page 38. We 
salute these persons and those who follow 
them in positions of leadership in the 
West. 


What Are You Waiting For? 


THE STANDARDS FEATURE ISSUES of 1953 and 1954 emphasized what 
business was doing to develop improved standards of clerical performance. 
Therefore, it was inevitable that this year the editors should raise the question, 
‘‘What are the schools doing to bring their standards into line with modern 


business trends ?’’ 

Educators from all parts of the country were invited to describe specific 
things that they were actually doing about the improvement of standards. 
Frankly, it was no surprise to find relatively little response to the solicitation. 

Business teachers as a group have been painfully slow to acknowledge the 
implications of the businessman’s increasing concern with productivity and 
with the cost of clerical operations. Some teachers stick to the traditional 
methods and measures due to habit and inertia. Others concede the need for 
betterment, but depreciate what business has done to provide tangible and im- 
proved bases of evaluation and use this as a justification for doing nothing 
themselves. 

Several contributors to this issue freely admit that business does not have 
universal and perfect standards to offer at the present time. But, they hasten 
to point out that business is doing what it can and has made very significant 
progress in recent years. With this basic groundwork laid out and with 
certain tested techniques available why, then, should business educators feel 
privileged to stand idly waiting for the results to be handed to them on a 
platter? There is so much that alert business educators could do now if they 
would co-operate with the efforts of business to develop better standards. 
There is likewise so much that can be done even now, within the limitations of 
accomplishments to date, to enrich the classroom experiences of our students. 

Time and again the articles point out that standards improvement in the 
classroom is not necessarily radical or spectacular. It is a matter of a sound, 
realistic approach combined with the full exploitation of opportunities at 
hand. And there is so much that you can do now, wherever you are! What 
are you waiting for ?—Frep C. ArcHER, Issue Editor 


had so much information in such few 
words—‘just the facts, ma’am.’ And what 
vital informative facts!” 

& The goodness of Volume IX which 
closes with this issue is due to the fine 


& If you have ever wondered what 
FBLA members do and think, be certain 
to read the report by Joan Cheek on page 
39 in this issue. This year there are 
30,000 young adults who are participat- 


ing in the activities of FBLA, the na- 
tional youth organization sponsored by 
UBEA. 

B® The index to Volume IX is included 
in this issue. There is scarcely an article 
listed which has not brought favorable 
comments from our readers. Typical of 
the comments is one received recently. 
The reader said, “Never have I read a 
magazine article (March, page 24) that 


cooperation of the contributors and the 
editors. As you know, these persons serve 
our readers without stipends. It has been 
most gratifying to the national officers 
and headquarters staff to have the con- 
tinued service of all persons who are con- 
tributing to better business education 
through the UBEA. Thank you and 
please join us again when we resume 
publication in October.—H.P.G. 
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Teaching the “different” key stroking 
of the Royal Electric begins in your classes 


With the trend more and more toward electric type- 
writers in business, complete familiarity with them 
should be gained in the classroom. 


Otherwise, the girl unfamiliar with the new Royal 
Electric meets it for the first time in the business 
office. Inevitably, she’ll be slowed down at first as 
she adjusts her heavier manual touch to the light, 
relaxed key stroking made possible by the new 
Royal Electric. 

Ten hours of instruction are recommended for a 
complete transference of skill. Notice the big smile 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype” business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


of approval as your students adapt themselves to 
the touch. You and your students will soon find out 
how much easier, faster and more rewarding it is to 
type on the Royal Electric. 


If you haven’t already seen the wonderful new Royal 
Electric Typewriter, the coupon below will bring a 
Royal Representative with this finest of electric 
typewriters. No obligation. 


CLIP COUPON 


| 
| Royal Typewriter Company 
| School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric in my classes without 
| obligation. 


Name 


“School 


| 
| 
‘ 
“Electric k i 
ctric key stroking is different” | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Complete 
Standard - 
NOW... $135.00 


SCHOOL PRICE 


isOma 
TYPEWRITERS 


The R.C. Allen VisOmatic Typewriter has an unmatched 
standard of quality — and at this SPECIAL PRICE, is 
an unmatched standard of value. Providing the utmost in 
speed, accuracy and performance, the R.C. Allen VisOmatic 
is built for long, hard use. The master control selects 
the correct touch tension for each operator, keeping the 
machine in perfect balance at all times, with exact alignment 
and uniform key pressure. Its instant ribbon reverse 
mechanism adds 30% to ribbon life, allowing complete use 
of the entire ribbon. Leadership features for efficiency and 
ease of typing include quick-action line spacing, keyset 
tabulation, visible and automatic margin setting, 
quick-switch platen and speed-spaced keyboard 
with finger-formed keytops. 

Typing test portfolios containing timed typing tests, keyboard tests and 


operating features tests are furnished with every typewriter delivered 
to schools. 


WRITE FOR STUDENT'S TYPING PROGRESS CHART... 
FREE TEACHING AID FOR TYPING TEACHERS. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


673 Front Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SEE IT, SET IT, FORGET IT 
The VisOmatic Margin is an exclusive 
combination of visible and completely 
automatic margin setting. Simply move 
carriage to desired position and touch 
the set key . . . quick, smooth, surel 


INTERCHANGEABLE PLATEN 
Teach on the machine that gives you 


the 10-second ‘‘Quick-Switch'’ platen, 
that makes the VisOmatic a specialized 
writing machine. 


BALANCED LINE SPACING 

Save miles of ‘‘reach'’ with one-space 
movement of the lever for single spac- 
ing; two-space movement for double 
spacing; and three-space movement for 
triple spacing. 


See it 
: 
t 
600 t 
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Teaching for Office Standards 


Teachers must be aware of the basic principles of time and motion studies. 


By DONALD J. TATE 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


AN YOUR STUDENTS achieve office production 

standards? An affirmative answer to the question 
would be predicated on the assumption that offices and 
office work are standardized. Until standardization of 
offices and office work is achieved, there will be no valid 
production standards for office output. Even so, class- 
room goals relative to office production should continue 
to receive studied attention. 

A clearer picture of office work must be comprehended 
by classroom teachers in order to attack standards in- 
telligently. Too many teachers are prone to think in 
generalities that office workers handle inter- and intra- 
office correspondence, bills of lading, purchase orders, in- 
voices, and related items; that they answer the telephone ; 
that they greet callers. They also seem to visualize office 
work as consisting of the examples of paper work found 
in text materials. Such concepts are oversimplified. One 
office, where a study of its paper work was made in re- 
cent years, was astonished to discover that its workers 
were handling 6500 items. If this situation prevails in 
one business, it is safe to assume that it prevails at least 
to some extent throughout business everywhere. 

Does any teacher know how many variations there are 
in the formats of invoices, for example, in any one com- 
munity, much less the number used in the forty-eight 
states? How many variations are there in the formats of 
purchase orders; statements; other categories of office 
papers; papers used in city, state, and national civil 
service jobs? One rather recent study, for example, in 
describing the differences in inter-company letters, listed 
nearly 60 details of format used in varying combinations. 


Efforts To Establish Standards 


Professional literature, in spite of the lack of stand- 
ardization in office work, has abounded with glib talk 
about office production standards. A _ succession of 
imaginary standards have been advanced. Rates for 
transcription, based upon presumedly valid straight- 
eopy rates, for stencil cutting, addressing of envelopes, 
fill-ins, rough draft, tabulations, and cylinder transcrip- 
tion have appeared periodically through the years, These 
standards have been described as average rates. Dises 
and belts used on modern transcription machines have 
thus far apparently escaped the imagination of standard 
makers. 
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The statistical fallacies of averages should be well- 
known by most business educators, yet they continue to 
speak in terms of averages. As an illustration, one study 
several years old showed that typists in one community 
averaged 49 words a minute for five minutes on straight 
copy. To reiterate a cliché, this average referred to what 
kind of copy? How many high rates were there? How 
many low rates? Both extremes, as is obvious, distort 
averages, 

Even though for several decades teachers have honest- 
ly tried to convert straight-copy rates into average- 
office rates, many of them were shocked at the ‘‘average 
standards’’ published a few years ago by the National 
Office Management Association. The ‘‘averages’’ were de- 
nounced as being either too high or too low; they evoked 
discussion wherever two or more business educators as- 
sembled. However since the storm has subsided, these 
‘‘average standards’’ for stenographer, file clerk, and 
calculating machine operator are viewed only with his- 
torical interest. Yet teachers continue, with commend- 
able but probably misdirected effort, to estimate office 
production standards. 

Is there a solution to the problem? Many will reply 
instantly that job analyses hold the keys to the answers. 
Correctly done, job analyses do shed light on the prob- 
lem. Job analyses can tell one how and what is done, and 
they may tell something about what should be done. Pre- 
cisely, teachers are looking for what should be done even 
though a great many of them erroneously believe that 
what is done is necessarily what should be done. 


Finding the How of Office Duties 


There have been some serious attempts to find out the 
how of office duties. Generally, however, the results have 
revealed more what than how. Even so, a great deal of 
information basic to better teaching for office occupa- 
tions has been derived from job analyses. Perhaps if this 
knowledge were put to better advantage in the classroom, 
better teaching would result. 

One example will show how ludicrous the basing of 
standards on present production can be. For the mo- 
ment, consider that 40,000 strokes a day is a good day’s 
work for a typist. Then assume that the standard for a 
good typist is 60 words a minute. From these figures it 
can be deduced that the average typist can finish her 
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“Good attitudes and habits with regard to materials handling should carry over to the job...” 


work in two hours and fifteen minutes a day. Such con- 
clusion, everyone knows, is ridiculous, for office inter- 
ruptions and other factors do affect the total daily out- 
put. It is equally fallacious to say that because the 
typist has several hours of interruptions a day that her 
average speed is 15 words a minute. 


Materials Handling May Be a Solution 


A clearer picture of materials handling must also be 
comprehended by teachers. Has anyone really made a 
study to determine the effects of materials handling upon 
office production? Even without such studies teachers 
ean do a great deal to teach efficient materials handling 
in the classroom. In fact, the key to training for office 
production, assuming that basic skills are adequately de- 
veloped, lies in handling materials. It is as simple as 
eliminating waste motions, and this can be accomplished 
even though there is no standardization of equipment 
and materials in offices and even though there are no 
valid production standards for office work. 

Relative to the problem of teaching materials han- 
dling, there is a great deal that can be learned from 
Taylor and the Gilbreths. Taylor, as every student of 
elementary management knows, is referred to as the 
father of scientific management. As both a clerical work- 
er and a shop worker he observed that his co-workers 
made little effort to do a day’s work. Likewise, manage- 
ment failed to determine what constituted a day’s work 
or to set fair standards of accomplishment. In 1881 he 
started timing workers with stop watches to set stand- 
ards of production. The timing led to a study of how 
the job was done. He found that lost motion was time- 
consuming and that certain motions could even be elimi- 
nated thus reducing the time needed to complete a given 
task. In making his computations he allowed for un- 
avoidable delays, interruptions, accidents, fatigue, and 
for lack of skill on the part of beginning workers. He 
also emphasized that conditions of work should be con- 
trolled; otherwise timing standards were no good. 

He standardized tools. His classic was determining 
that a shovel load should be about 21 pounds. He found 
the proper weight for a shovel full of ashes, dirt, coal, 
metal scrap, and other materials. The length of the 
handle and its shape also entered into the experiments. 
The study of shovels illustrates, for a simple task, a 
method which may be applied to any article of equip- 
ment, no matter how complicated. The counterpart of 
this may be seen in experiments to find the proper height 
of the tvpewriting table and similar factors basic to good 
production output. 

The Gilbreths continued Taylor’s work. They intro- 
duced the practice of taking motion pictures of the work- 
er as he performed his task. They also studied the rela- 
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tionships of the flow of work in plant layouts. By means 
of their research they demonstrated that individual tasks 
could be done more efficiently through study. 


Suggestions for Teachers 


What can business teachers take from the lessons of 
Taylor and the Gilbreths and how can they apply them 
in their own classrooms? Teachers must teach their stu- 
dents to analyze the tasks they are doing so that they can 
themselves learn how to determine the best ways to do 
the job at hand. The habit of doing this must be in- 
stilled in students. Good attitudes and habits with re- 
gard to materials handling should carry over to the job 
just as other habits and attitudes do. 

Students should be taught that classroom desks are 
work stations comparable to office work stations. They 
must be taught that they are responsible for moving 
work over the classroom work station as efficiently as 
possible. 

Students should have file folders for their supplies. 
These should be properly labeled and kept in an expand- 
ing folder for ready accessibility. Operations such as 
putting paper into the machine, removing it, folding 
letters, and stuffing envelopes should be analyzed and 
timed. Wasted motions should be identified so that they 
can be eliminated. Time consumed by wasted motions 
should be converted into words a minute. Probably this 
will be the only way to impress a great many students 
of the importance of efficient materials handling. 


Office workers on their own will not seek the best 
methods for doing their tasks. A recent study of 107 
office workers revealed that these workers assembled 
earbon packs in eight different ways. A ninth category 
was classified as miscellaneous. Certainly, all these meth- 
ods ean not be equally efficient. 

To time and analyze student motions, teachers must 
be aware of basic principles of motion study. These are: 


1. Place materials within the reach of both arms to eliminate 
stretching and straining. 

2. Work for the simplest motions. A finger motion is easier 
and faster than a wrist motion or arm motion. 

3. Make as many motions as possible simultaneously with both 

hands or both arms. 

Make cireular motions rather than angular motions. 

Devise as many ways as possible to hold materials and to 

move them mechanieally. 


Conclusion 


These suggestions applied after the basic typing skills 
have been built to a high degree of proficiency will go 
far in enabling students to meet office production stand- 
ards, either valid or assumed to be valid. With good 
teaching, basic skills and materials handling will pre- 
clude much preoccupation with office standards, which 
are at best only partially valid. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


“Many business teachers are setting their scales to match the standards expected of beginning office workers.” 


What Business Education Is Doing to Harmonize 
School and Business Standards 


An excellent pattern for determining efficiency of beginning office workers under timed 
conditions has been established by the National Business Entrance Tests Program. 


By MEARL R. GUTHRIE and GALEN STUTSMAN 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


USINESS TEACHERS are constantly faced with 

the problem of preparing students to meet initial 
employment requirements of the business establish- 
ments in their surrounding area. If the standards are 
clearly defined by business, teachers do their best to 
prepare students to meet these requirements. Gen- 
erally, however, business does not have definite stand- 
ards toward which the teacher can work. 

An interesting example of the problems faced by the 
business teacher is found in the National Office Man- 
agement Association’s survey of 1059 companies on vo- 
cational requirements of beginning workers. Sixty- 
seven per cent of these companies had _ proficiency 
standards for beginning stenographers, but typewrit- 
ing requirements ranged from 40 to 60 words a minute, 
shorthand speeds ranged from 70 to 100 words a min- 
ute, and transcription speeds ranged from 30 to 70 
words a minute. When uniform standards for begin- 
ning office workers have been established, it will be 
much easier for teachers to set comparable standards in 
the classroom. 

It should be remembered that most businesses have 
standards, expressed or implied, other than those men- 
tioned above. Let us look at some of the methods busi- 
ness teachers are using to meet the expressed and the 
implied standards of various businesses. 


Typewriting 

Businessmen and teachers realize that a good 
straight-copy typist might not be able to do a good job 
on producing the varied paper work found in the 
modern office of today. Some business firms give pro- 
duction tests rather than straight-copy tests. Actually, 
in the average office there is very little straight-copy 
work. 

In many classrooms, production tests such as the 
Student Typewriting Tests and the National Business 
Entrance Tests are rapidly replacing copy tests in the 
advanced stages of typewriting instruction. Such pro- 
duction tests cover not only the familiar letters. but, 
more and more, include the typing or filling in of mis- 
cellaneous forms, copying from rough drafts, statistical 
typewriting, filling in addresses on form letters, address- 
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ing envelopes, and performing other jobs requiring 
judgment on the part of the typist. 

Some of the newer typewriting texts are assisting 
this training for production by indicating recom- 
mended times within which various problems should 
be completed. In addition, business papers of many 
kinds may be assembled from sources in the community 
or duplicated in the school. 

Some jobs in offices require an extensive use of the 
number keys on the typewriter. In the past, many 
teachers have merely introduced numbers and empha- 
sized very little practice after the initial learning 
stages. Today, a large number of teachers are drilling 
their students on numbers everyday.* The Touch 
method of typing numbers is being required. Confi- 
dence in typing numbers rapidly and accurately is be- 
ing developed by the students. 

Many students have stated that they did not learn 
how to type numbers until they were on the job. This 
criticism was due mainly to lack of emphasis and prac- 
tice in the classroom. This situation is being remedied 
today and from all indications will continue to improve. 

Introduction of the “pipe organ” method ** of typ- 
ing numbers has greatly increased the students’ per- 
formance in preparing long statistical reports. : 


Shorthand and Transcription 


Office-style dictation has become a definite part of 
our shorthand training. As in typing, timed dictation 
has its place in the learning stages, but for practical 
use the dictation must have pauses, corrections, dele- 
tions, and the like. During the job interview, in many 
instances, the employer will test the applicant by 
dictating one or more letters. If the applicant returns 
mailable copy within a reasonable time she is hired. 
Such dictation is generally of the “office-style” type— 
rarely of the “paced” variety. 

An excellent pattern for determining efficiency in 
taking dictation and transcription under timed condi- 
tions has been set by the National Business Entrance 
Tests. Copies of previous issues of these tests may be 


*See feature articles in Business Education Forum, November, 1953. 
**See “Pipe Organ Method of Teaching Numbers,” Business Education 
Forum, March, 1949, p. 9. 
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‘Many schools are setting up plans for actual work experience while the students are still in school.” 


secured for use in the classroom and serve to give your 
students good experience in working under pressure. 
Some schools require all their advanced shorthand 
students to take these annual tests and many schools 
substitute this for a final examination. 

Businessmen have long complained about the inability 
of beginning office workers to spell, punctuate, and 
use good grammar. Business teachers have never been 
willing to delegate all the responsibility for these 
abilities to the English teacher, but today we are plac- 
ing additional emphasis on these by teaching and 
reviewing spelling and grammar in the transcription 
elass. 

Numerous studies indicate that our students trained 
to do stenographic work must also perform a variety 
of clerical duties. A recognition of this fact has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a growing number of 
elerical practice classes during recent years as well 
as emphasizing the various clerical duties in the other 
skill courses of our field. Although business standards 
for clerical workers are somewhat hazy, we do know 
that efficiency in collating, alphabetizing, sorting, 
checking, using the telephone, and similar skills are 
necessary for success in beginning office jobs. Business 
teachers can aid materially in the growing problem 
which faces business today—that of the rapidly ex- 
panding share which clerical work represents in the 
eosts of doing business—by preparing efficient office 
workers who are cost-conscious. 

Most clerks are required to use some office machines— 
caleulators, voice recorders, adding machines, duplicating 
machines, and others. Many of the manufacturers of 
these machines publish instructional material and tests 
which are correlated with business standards. Such 
materials are being used at an increasing rate in our 
schools due to exhibits, advertising, and write-ups con- 
eerning these materials. The Clip ’n Mail coupons in 
the Forum are designed to bring such materials to the 
readers. 

Some teachers are checking with local business offices 
to determine their entrance requirements for machine 
operators. Once these requirements are known the 
teaching process can be adapted to prepare students to 
meet the requirements. 


Bookkeeping and Recordkeeping 

The area of bookkeeping and accounting is under- 
going changes. The majority of our high-school gradu- 
ates who accept jobs in this field will not handle all 
phases of a formal set of books. Most of them will do 
one phase of the eyele (many times this is essentially a 
elerical procedure) or may keep a simplified set of books 
for a small business. Most corporation accounting is 
done by college graduates. We realize our students 
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need to visualize and understand the complete cycle, 
but we are, or should be, placing more emphasis on 
recordkeeping, working on simplified columnar sets, 
and the clerical aspects of bookkeeping. Some of the 
newer textbooks are pointing the way in this shift of 
emphasis to approximate actual practices in business. 

In assigning grades in the terminal business courses, 
many business teachers are setting their scales to match 
those standards expected of beginners in offices. In 
selecting material for class practice, more and more 
teachers are using papers and miscellaneous forms 
typical of the kind the students will be using on the job. 
Some teachers assign committees of students to collect 
such forms or may contact the businessmen personally. 
In machine ecaleulation practice, for example, model 
business papers such as those saved from bookkeeping 
practice sets make much better materials to work from 
than problems in a textbook or workbook since they 
give practice in handling papers efficiently as well as a 
basis for machine calculation. Finally, many schools 
are setting up plans for actual work experience while 
the students are still enrolled in school. Not only does 
this add realism to the work of the department, but it 
makes business standards meaningful to the students 
before they become full-time employees. 


WBE Dsts 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 


National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
132 West Chelten Avenue _ Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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“The use of authentic office equipment aids in developing office atmosphere.” 


Techniques for Bringing School 
Standards in Line with Business Standards 


Teachers who have worked in the areas in which they teach 


By DONALD J. D. MULKERNE 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


page EDUCATION is undergoing a face-lift- 
ing. Modern school buildings, posture chairs, con- 
tour desks, pastel-colored typewriters, simplified office 
machine keyboards, streamlined courses, and simplified 
teaching methods are only a few of the many ‘‘new hap- 
penings.’’ However, what is being done to bring school 
standards in line with the requirements of business? 
Here are a few techniques and courses of action that 
some business teachers and businessmen are taking to 
insure that boys and girls leave high-school commerce 
courses with skills that meet the standards of business. 


Bring the Office Into the Schoolroom 


The use of authentic office equipment aids in develop- 
ing office atmosphere. It transports students from 
*“school work’’ to ‘‘office problems.’’ A model desk, 
properly equipped and ready for use by stenographers 
and typists, is on display in the business classroom. The 
teacher arranges a schedule and sees to it that every stu- 
dent in his class has an opportunity to make actual use 
of this very modern work station. 

School work is being changed to resemble office work. 
It is unrealistic, indeed. always to have students finish 
their typed transcripts by the end of the period. Some 
teachers wait until the end of the period to dictate a 
letter making it necessary for the students to transcribe 
from cold notes the next school day. 


Businessmen Serve as Examiners 


Are your students producing work that meets the ap- 
proval of businessmen? Why not find out by asking em- 
ployers to examine and evaluate some of the work of 
your students? This technique is used successfully in 
some schools. Employers are quick to recognize areas in 
which the student typists, stenographers, and machine 
operators are deficient. With this specific information, 
the teacher is then in a position to take definite steps that 
will inerease the employability of his students. Because 
businessmen do not always know what standards they 
really want, it is well to submit student papers to many 
examiners in order to get their combined considered 
judgment. 


Experienced Office Workers Serve as Consultants 


Skilled employees who perform typing and secretarial 
duties in local firms are a great help in providing the 
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usually have a more realistic view of job standards. 


business teacher with business standards required in 
their respective organizations. Information such as 
kinds of typing duties done, normal rates of dictation, 
number of average length letters transcribed in one day 
by one person, form letter production rates, degree of 
accuracy required, minimum typing speed, and office 
short cuts offer many concrete suggestions to the teacher 
for improving the office efficiency of the students. 


Interview Former Students 


This technique requires real courage on the part of 
the teacher but it pays big dividends. Former students 
who are employed in local offices are in an excellent posi- 
tion to evaluate their school experiences. These care- 
fully selected workers assist the teacher to upgrade or 
downgrade school standards to make them conform with 
business standards. 


Local Business Standards.Are Put To a Test 


If businessmen demand that all letters sent from their 
firms are letter perfect, use this standard in your type- 
writing class when deciding whether or not a letter is 
acceptable. When students know that the teacher is 
holding them to business standards, they will under- 
stand the reason for the teacher’s requirements and will 
be more enthusiastic about meeting such criteria. 


Businessmen Serve as School Advisors 


Here is an excellent opportunity for businessmen and 
business educators to cooperate very closely with each 
other. An advisory board for business education can 
combine employers’ and teachers’ plans and provide 
activities and projects for business students. The ex- 
periences of businessmen are used extensively by chap- 
ters of the Future Business Leaders of America. Busi- 
nessmen also serve as guest speakers to student groups. 
Topics for discussion include : ‘‘ Preparing for the Inter- 
view,’’ ‘‘How To Succeed (or Fail) on the Job,’’ 
‘“What’s Your Employability Quotient ?,’’ and ‘‘Common 
Mistakes Among Office Workers.’’ Businessmen also as- 
sist in planning field trips and in presenting student 
awards for demonstrated proficiency in business skills. 

Visits to local business houses provide students with 
opportunities to observe office workers on the job. Addi- 
tional observations include office attire, production 
standards, and kinds of office work done. Field trips and 
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MOTION PICTURES AID ... Above: Cathy O’Donnell, star of 
“The Right Touch,” is seen portraying a business student. Nancy 
Cushman, (right) plays the role of teacher. The new color film 
is designed to inspire business students and to interest non-business 
students in office careers by presenting the office worker as a per- 
son of considerable training and many important responsibilities. 
Above right: Miss O’Donnell, now a young secretary, is shown in 
an office scene with Efrim Zimbalist who plays the role of a per- 
sonnel manager. The film is a story of a secretary and how she 
achieved her goal by using the three essentials—her head, her 
heart, and her hands. 

motion pictures are excellent and simple aids for mo- 
tivating interest and raising production standards. 

The cooperative work program provides situations in 
which students put their knowledges to work. A caution 
must be observed here. Businessmen must become edu- 
eated to the true purposes of a work-experience program. 
Office managers must be willing to act as second teach- 
ers to the student employees rather than to allow or ex- 
pect that they work in an unsupervised fashion, 

The school office offers an opportunity for students to 
perform ‘‘real work’’ and not just another problem from 
a workbook or textbook. Students seem to improve by 
leaps and bounds when their work is of real value and 
not merely the fulfillment of another classroom exercise. 

Office equipment companies provide school demonstra- 
tions which are most helpful. In these local demonstra- 
tions, students observe stencil duplicating as it should be 
done. Automatie typewriters and shorthand machines 
are examples of new office equipment, relatively un- 
known to students, which can be shown to enrich their 
knowledge of modern methods and equipment. 

Personnel directors are in a_ strategie position to 
offer assistance. Perhaps above all other businessmen, 
personnel directors know job requirements best. These 
men and women work closely with teachers in defining 
the basie skills and different levels of performance 
needed by boys and girls to obtain employment. In addi- 
tion, personnel workers offer many worthwhile sugges- 
tions for improving the work habits and personalities of 
high-school students. In many firms, tests are given to 
workers who are candidates for salary raises and promo- 
tions. Teachers who examine these tests obtain ideas on 
what qualities and competencies are needed for advance- 
ment. Similar tests are developed by the teachers for 
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use in the classroom. Personnel workers are eager to 
cooperate with business education. The rest is up to you! 

Many firms prepare stenographie handbooks which are 
distributed to typists, stenographers, and secretaries to 
be used by them as reference guides for letter place- 
ment, style, grammar aids, office decorum, and the like. 
What better textbook is available than an actual copy 
of a handbook prepared by a firm to instruet the office 
workers about the standards required by the company? 

School administrators upgrade standards by hiring 
teachers with work experience. Teachers who have 
worked in the areas in which they teach usually have a 
realistic view of job standards. They are well qualified 
to produce workers who will meet the demands of 
business. 

Schools interested in having schoo] standards become 
business standards encourage students to take the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests. Regardless of whether 
students pass or fail, their weaknesses in the skill will 
be revealed. Teachers are then in a position to work 
more concretely in helping students overcome the 
shortcomings revealed in the tests. 

In many communities the National Office Manage- 
ment Association works closely with the business 
teachers. Teachers are using good sense when they 
keep abreast of what is happening in the local organi- 
zations of businessmen. It may even be possible for 
the school to pay the membership fee for the teacher. 
Businessmen want to cooperate with business eduea- 
tion; however, they do not have the time to seek the 
teachers out. It is up to the teacher to take the initia- 
tive and meet the businessmen. Most chapters of the 
National Office Management Association are in an ex- 
cellent position to help the teacher formulate desirable 
work standards. 

Summary 

To bring school standards into line with business 
standards is a challenge which all business educators 
ean do something about now. While no teacher will ac- 
complish any miracles overnight, it is obvions that 
there are many opportunities and resources waiting to 
be more fully exploited. 
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“Office managers are placing much emphasis on efforts to find the best way to do a particular job.” 


Ways to Help Students 


Become Production Conscious 


By J. CURTIS HALL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


HERE WAS A TIME when business management 

gave little attention to the amount of usable material 
an office worker produced during the day. Executives 
considered the office an element of the business that had 
to be tolerated because it handled the little correspond- 
ence required by the business. However, as businesses 
grew in size, as government regulations increased, and 
as markets constantly broadened, the number of records 
required to operate a business successfully increased to 
a staggering total. As a result, the cost of operating the 
office became so great that management had to deal 
directly with the problem. One obvious solution was 
to reduce office operating costs by reducing the number 
of employees required to produce the necessary cor- 
respondence, records, and reports. In many eases 
management has attempted to establish production 
standards for office workers just as it did many years 
before for factory workers. Many of these standards 
set production goals for relatively long periods of time. 

It is not sufficient for the office manager to concern 
himself with the number of words an employee types 
during a single 5-minute period or a 10-minute period 
during the day. He is interested in the number of mail- 
able letters the typist is able to produce during a period 
of several hours or during the working day. Similarly, 
the manager seeks to measure the total usable result 
produced during the day by the machine operator, the 
file clerk, the accounts receivable clerk, and any number 
of the office workers. Business office standards empha- 
size production. What, then, can we do to help our 
students become production conscious? 


Set Production Goals for Integrated Units of Work 


As a first step in encouraging students to become 
production conscious we should set classroom standards 
for whole units of work. Students then begin to measure 
their own accomplishment in terms of their ability to 
produce usable results from integrated units of work. 
Temporary, intermediate standards may be desirable or 
necessary in order that the teacher may follow closely 
and adequately the progress of students from day to 
day. However, the terminal standards for the integrated 
units should be well-defined, clearly stated. and kept 
always in the minds of students. The following examples 
may illustrate the point. 
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As students find better ways to perform certain operations, they are 
impressed with the increase in production which results, 


In one unit of a course in filing we may require the 
students to learn the basic indexing and filing rules, 
to write correctly indexed names on cards, and to place 
the cards in their proper places in a file drawer. While 
each of these elements is important, it is the wise, cor- 
rect, and efficient use of the combination that an em- 
ployer wants. Let us set our classroom standards in 
terms of the students’ ability to combine these knowl- 
edges and skills in a way that will result in a usable 
product. 

Concretely, the classroom standard for successful ecom- 
pletion of this unit may require the students to begin 
with a list of 30 names and addresses, index them 
correctly, type them on a set of cards, and place the 
cards in correct order behind the proper guides in a 
file drawer within a period of 50 minutes. Similarly, 
we may set a single standard for the use of the combina- 
tion of skills involved in reading letters, coding them, 
and placing them in their proper places in a file drawer. 
We may set a single standard for producing letters from 
a transcription machine, although the separate skills 
involved include operating the machine, typing the 
letters, typing envelopes, folding the letters, stuffing 
the envelopes, and the like. Other examples may be 
drawn from any vocational business subject. Through 
standards like these we place empltasis on the students’ 
ability to produce usable results which come from an 
integration of many separate knowledges and skills. 


Emphasize the Time Factor in Practice Work 


Much of the practice work that students do in business 
education courses is done without regard to time con- 
sumed. When students are just beginning to acquire 
a new knowledge or skill it may be desirable for them 
to work slowly and carefully without the pressure of a 
time limit. Certain fundamentals must be learned 
thoroughly if future production work is to be accurate 
and usable. However, office production standards have 
little meaning except when stated in terms of time re- 
quired to do a job. It is not enough for a clerk-typist 
to produce a mailable letter if he requires an hour to 
do it. Therefore, we need to emphasize the time factor 
in our practice work and evaluations in business educa- 
tion classes. This procedure is especially important in 
advanced vocational classes. 
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“We must bring actual problems and materials into the classroom.” 


We can time all practice work in typewriting which 
involves simulated production jobs. When students 
practice typing invoices, for example, we can set definite 
time limits and evaluate the practice in terms of the 
usable invoices produced during the stated period. The 
exact number of invoices that a group of students should 
be able to type during one class period (or three periods) 
will vary with the number of items on each invoice and 
with the general typing rate of the class at the time. 
If possible the teacher should determine the rates ex- 
pected of beginning typists in the local community and 
use those rates as a base for the classroom evaluations. 
In other cases the students and the teacher may coopera- 
tively establish reasonable standards after a few practice 
runs. The important thing is to use the time element 
as often as possible. 

In our concern with the time required to perform 
various office tasks, we should not forget the time 
required for preparation before the real production 
begins and that required to clean up after its completion. 
These are important factors in determining the amount 
of work an office employee is able to do during the day. 
Therefore, all timings in the classroom should include 
organization and clean-up time. 


Use Longer Evaluation Periods 


If we are to make business education students fully 
aware of the importance of sustained production, we 
must use testing periods which are long enough to 
measure realistically the students’ ability to meet office 
production standards. While short, frequent tests are 
desirable in many situations, all vocational business 
education students should have some experience with 
performance tests that cover a period of several hours. 
Such tests may have to be administered over a period 
of several days, but if the teacher manages properly 
he can do it with little difficulty and without creating 
an artificial atmosphere. Office workers frequently 
interrupt a job at the end of the day, put away ma- 
terials, and reassemble them to continue the next day. 
We may use these extended testing periods in any voca- 
tional business subject. 


Use Actual Business Problems and Materials 


Whenever possible we should bring actual business 
problems and materials into the classroom. In many 
eases these problems and materials may be used for 
classroom practice work. If students are aware of the 
fact that the work they are doing is also being done in 
the local business offices, it ceases to be something im- 
posed by the teacher. The bookkeeping teacher may 
bring to class many examples of the type of work that 
local record keepers and bookkeepers are doing. The 
shorthand teacher may use recorded material that has 
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been dictated by businessmen. The typewriting teacher 
and the clerical practice or office practice teacher may 
gather materials and problems concerning clerical type- 
writing, duplicating work, office machines work, machine 
transcription work, and the like. The practice work 
that students do with these problems and materials may 
be evaluated in terms of the production expected of 
beginning office workers in similar jobs. 


Use Competition To Encourage Greater Production 


Teachers frequently use competition as a motivating 
force in the classroom. While too much competition for 
its own sake may be harmful, limited and controlled 
competition may help students to become production 
conscious. Groups of students may compete with each 
other or one student may compete with his own past 
performance. In either case each student strives to 
produce the greatest amount of usable material that 
he can in a given time. The following example will 
illustrate how the teacher may use this type of compe- 
tition. 

Immediately after the advanced typewriting class 
has finished a practice unit on tabulation problems, 
the teacher may set up the following friendly ecompeti- 
tive production test. Give the students a set of roughly 
arranged handwritten data and suggest that each one 
arrange the material in a simple, attractive table as 
quickly as possible. Emphasize that neatness, over-all 
balance, and accuracy are necessary, but it is more 
important to do the job quickly than it is to spend a 
great deal of time making the placement absolutely 
perfect. At the end of a prearranged time, or whenever 
it seems appropriate, ask the students to hand in what- 
ever they have typed. The class may then judge the 
most complete and best table produced during the period. 
The class may gain additional value from this type of 
experience if the students whose papers are judged the 
best are invited to tell the others how they were able 
to do such a good job in so short a time. No student 
need be penalized or embarrassed for doing a poor job, 
but every student should gain from these experiences 
an understanding that the ability to produce usable 
material is the real vocational goal of the course. 


Emphasize Finding the Best Way 


Much has been said and written in recent years about 
increasing production in the office through the intro- 
duction of improved methods, systems, and procedures. 
Many office managers are beginning to use time and 
motion studies and to set up organized work-simplifi- 
eation programs. They are placing much emphasis on 
efforts to find the best way to do a particular job. 
Directors of these simplification programs try to encour- 
age the average office worker to find a better way to do 
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“One general objective is to develop occupational intelligency.” 


his own job. In many cases the worker who is able to 
increase his production by finding a better way to do 
his job is rewarded with an increase in pay or promotion. 

The business education teacher may help students to 
become production conscious by encouraging them to 
seek better ways to perform any task they undertake. 
Whenever possible the teacher may demonstrate the 
best known general way to perform a certain task: 
but many details of body, arm, hand, and finger motion 
may need the attention of the persons engaged in the 
task. As students begin to find better ways to perform 
certain operations they are impressed with the increase 
in production which results. While there is some oppor- 
tunity in every vocational business education class to 
encourage students to improve their methods, the routine 
clerical jobs may offer the greatest opportunity for im- 
provement. 

For example, when the clerical practice class under- 
takes a quantity mailing operation, students may con- 
centrate their attention on the details of assembling and 
folding the material and on stuffing, sealing, and stamp- 
ing the envelopes. While the members of one group 


assemble the various pieces of material as rapidly as 
they can, another group may watch and study the de- 
tailed motions that go into the operation. The group 
which watches may then make suggestions for speeding 
up the operation. After the suggestions have been 
incorporated, the class may compare the number of 
pieces assembled in a given period with the number 
assembled in the same time before the suggestions were 
made. The same procedure may be used to improve the 
folding operation, the stuffing operation, and so forth. 
As a variation each student may slowly perform each 
operation and study the details so that he can discover 
his own best way. If the latter procedure is used, each 
student should share what he learns with the class. 

Students will gain maximum value from any ele- 
mentary work-simplification project if they constantly 
compare production figures for the various procedures 
they try. The repeated comparisons help them see that 
they are directing their efforts toward an ultimate 
increase in production. Experiences like these help 
develop an understanding of the meaning of office 
standards. 


Using Business Standards in the Classroom 


By STEPHEN J. TURILLE 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


OT ENOUGH BUSINESS education departments 

have harmonized their training standards in line 
with actual business standards. Ample proof can be 
furnished for this statement. Numerous studies show 
that it takes from 4 to 10 weeks for the employee to 
be inducted into his new job on a productive basis. 
This time could be lessened materially by a better 
understanding and application of business require- 
ments to our business education programs. 


Establishing Standards 


At Madison (State) College in Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
an attempt has been made to bring school standards in 
closer harmony with business standards. Both. speed 
and production standards of achievement for each 
semester of work are specified and explained in detail 
to each student. Staff meetings realign and readjust 
these standards according to business requirements. 
This program was started in 1948 with a continuous 
refinement of the business standards adopted as class- 
room standards of achievement. These business re- 
quirements were originally determined by the writer 
through personal interviews and correspondence with 
leading office management executives in a number of 
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selected business establishments. Direct visitation was 
made in a number of cases. The professional literature 
in the field is also carefully and continuously checked 
for data compiled by researchers and business teachers 
who have made similar contacts with business firms. 

There are some 270 majors in the business education 
department with over 150 of these majoring in the 
secretarial area. A placement bureau assists the gradu- 
ates to find a job and then checks on his future pro- 
gress. This full-time co-ordinator of in-service teacher 
education is unique in colleges and universities. The 
co-ordinator visits every graduate from Madison Col- 
lege and obtains evaluations from the principal, the 
supervisor, and the teacher herself. Clinics are then 
conducted on the campus to discuss deficiencies in the 
teacher education program at the college. Many of our 
business graduates are placed in Washington, D. C., 
and Richmond, Virginia. 


Specific Standards 


The secretarial teachers in the department have set 
up specific standards for each semester of typewriting 
and shorthand. The office machines course contains: 
seven objectives. One general objective is “to develop 
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“We owe it to our students to provide them with enough time for development of skill.” 


occupational intelligence.” One specific objective is “to 
develop vocational skill competency and ability in the 
use of the Mimeograph, the Ditto, and the Mimeoscope.” 

The typewriting and shorthand classes have both a 
minimal speed standard and minimal production out- 
put standard. For example, in fourth semester short- 
hand, 4 minimal speed standard is 100 words a minute 
on a five minute test while a minimal production 
standard is the ability to transcribe four average 
length Jetters from notes, with envelopes, in one hour. 
This speed standard was determined on the basis of 
a dictating rate of about 85 to 90 words a minute and a 
Civil Service rate of 96 words a minute. A slight 
reserve allowance is made at 100 words a minute. 
Mailable copy is required in all cases. The stenography 
class tries to imitate actual business conditions by 
jerky and uneven dictation and the use of varying 
speeds within the same letter. 

Minimal achievement standards have also been set up 
in clerical practice and office machines. For example, 
in the office machines course, under the unit on stencil 
duplication, every student is required to eut six sten- 
cils and run off at least 100 copies of each. There is 
no time limit on the first four projects. The last two, 
however, are timed according to business standards of 
four stencils an hour on letter material of average 
length and three stencils an hour of semi-statistical and 
letter material of average length. 


Work Experience 


The Department of Business Education at Madison 
College has also installed a special work experience 
eourse which is available to all business students. This 
Applied Work Experience ‘course gives four semester 
hours of college credit. The business student is assigned 


to work in an actual office. He works 80 clock hours 
for each two semester hours of credit. A rating sheet 
is given the office manager by the department head and 
two periodic progress reports are made by the employ- 
ing supervisor. The employer grades the student at the 
end of the semester basing his grade on the rating sheet 
checkings. Punctuality, deportment, dress, attitude, skill 
ability, production output, organizational ability, and 
occupational intelligence all are criteria used in evalu- 
ating the on-the-job worker. The form used consists of 
a five point rating scale by which the business student’s 
work experience is Judged. These five rating areas are 
(a) skill performance (b) production ability (¢) funda- 
mentals (handwriting, spelling, arithmetic, English) 
(d) business information, and (e) personal traits. The 
office worker is rated in each area as superior, good, 
fair, poor, or unacceptable. An over-all evaluation is 
then reached. Our experience has shown this course to 
be a most valuable school-business link. Practical appli- 
cation of what is learned in the classroom is applied to 
real on-the-job situations. | 


Testing Program 

A well co-ordinated testing program is requisite to 
insure a continuing harmonization of school standards 
in business education with business office standards. 
Only by using tests which are geared to actual business 
practices can we measure the functionality of our teach- 
ing. Reeognized national tests, such as the National 
Business Entrance Tests provide national norms for 
comparative purposes. Each year the Department of 
Business Education at Madison College serves as a re- 
gional center for the administration of the NBET, and 
many of our students take the various tests available. 


Meeting Business Standards 


By ELIZABETH M. LEWIS 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


S PARENTS tend to discipline in the way they were 
disciplined, so we may unconsciously teach as we 
were taught. If, for instance, businessmen believe that 
the standard for transcription from shorthand notes in 
1960 will approximate 45 words a minute as a recent 
survey made by National Office Management Association 
indicated, we are going to be forced to teach transcrip- 
tion better than most of us were taught. Therefore, 
our task as teacher trainers would seem to be twofold: 
1. To acquaint the teacher trainee with the implica- 
tions of time and motion study (correct motions, effect 
of equipment on efficiency and the like). 
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2.To refine the trainee’s concept of ‘‘efficiency’’ 
through a study of individual differences as such differ- 
ences affect the performance of an office worker. 

Thus, a ‘‘one best way’’ for transcribing manual 
shorthand may be worked out by experimentation with 
various types of desks, chairs, typewriters, notebooks. 
Training in the disposition of materials and in the 
efficient use of the body (posture and relaxation) may 
then be given. For this purpose, training films for 
factory jobs which require a work area similar in size 
to that of a desk are valuable visual aids. For example, 
right-handed students will become conscious of their 
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“Teachers should be able to perform effectively the skills which they teach to others.” 


lazy left hands and left-handed students will begin 
using their right hands more efficiently. The curved area 
of working space before the worker will be more fully 
utilized. Sequence of operations will become important 
in the trainee’s thinking. 

From the practical standpoint, such intensive train- 
ing may have to be given on the graduate level in a 
course in job analysis especially designed for teachers 
and office supervisors. However, the teacher trainer 
should employ the principles involved in all his teaching 
of the skill subjects on the undergraduate level. 

Our teacher trainees and high-school students should 
be made conscious of ‘‘method’’ as an aid to speed and 
accuracy in transcribing. The learner ought to be in- 
formed of the reason for using a particular method; 
and most important of all, he should be given an oppor- 
tunity to devise his own ‘‘best way.’? When we teachers 
insist that all students put their erasers in one particular 
place, their notebooks on the right side because the 
carriage is returned from the left, and their other 
supplies and tools in particular places, we are not think- 
ing of the student’s need to think out the technique he 
is to employ nor of the individual differences, perhaps 
physical, in our students. 

The following material outlines a procedure that is 
being used successfully in training students to transcribe 
with good work habits from the beginning— the goal 
being work that approaches the standard in quality and 
in speed of production. 

The first requirement in teaching students to tran- 
scribe on the typewriter is the development of the proper 
attitude on the part of the teacher. These are two of the 
principles by which the teacher may govern himself in 
teaching transcription. 

1.Good work habits are preferable to perfection of 
copy in early transcription training. 

2. Early transcription should be from the student’s 
notes which have been dictated at a speed of at least 
20 words a minute less than the speed at which the 
student can transcribe by hand with 95 per cent 
accuracy. 


First Day: On the first day the students should have 
dictated to them (probably at 40 words a minute) a 
five-minute take which has been thoroughly previewed. 
No complications in punctuation, spelling, or capital- 
ization should be included in the take. 

The students may then be told that the purpose of 
the day’s exercise is not the perfectly typed transcrip- 
tion, but its only purpose during this lesson is getting 
the students to watch their notebooks constantly. The 
students should be instructed to transcribe while keep- 
ing their eyes on the notebook, listening for the bell, 
and not stopping to correct errors. They should also 
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be told that, when they are finished, they must read 
the material over while it is still in the machine and 
make corrections on the copy with their pens. The 
students start to transcribe and the teacher watches 
the students. Whenever a student succumbs to the 
temptation to look at his typewritten material, his 
name should be called aloud in a gentle but admonish- 
ing tone. 

At the end of the period of transcription, the stu- 
dents will have passed the test nicely. Since the 
students’ papers may have a number of corrections, 
the question now is, “can the teacher pass the test?” 
If the passing grade is 70, each error will be penalized 
three points from 100. 

What would constitute errors in a transcript of this 
kind? Logically, the following should be considered 
as errors: (a) wrong or transposed words, (b) failure 
to put in periods, (c) failure to correct typing errors 
with the pen. 


Second Day: The same procedure is followed. 


Third Day: The object of the third day’s transcription 
is learning to correct errors. On this day the students 
are given instructions as follows: 

1. Decide where you are to keep your eraser. Re- 
member to return it to the same place each time you 
use it. 

2. Where do you want your dictionary? 

Otherwise, the procedure remains the same. At the 
end of the transcription, a class discussion of desk 
arrangement is helpful. 


Fourth and Following Days: The fourth day’s lesson 
is the first of a series which drive to correct the tran- 
seriber’s typical errors—messy erasures, poor placement, 
failure to spell, and failure to punctuate according to 
accepted standards. On this day, letters emphasizing 
the comma after introductory adverbial clauses may 
be used. Hereafter, failure to place the comma after 
such a clause represents an error that can make a letter 


Summary 


Constant appeal to the student’s imagination to 
better his arrangement of tools and his habits of using 
them pays handsomely in more accurately and rapidly 
transcribed letters. The student learns faster because: 

1. He co-operates in the learning process. 

2. His goal for each day is explicitly stated. 

3. He is held responsible for. the previous skills he 

has practiced in previous lessons. 

Finally, if we can sueceed in having our teacher 
trainees pass on to their students some idea of the 
value of self-analysis in achieving skill, we shall be 
helping to provide business with workers who are ‘‘up 
to standard.’’ 
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“.. . More graduates go into clerical jobs than into any other type of work... 


Follow-Up Studies Can Improve Instruction 


If we are to improve instruction and standards in our classrooms, we need to know 
what the employers expect of our graduates when they are working on the job. 


By JOHN H. MOORMAN 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


HE OBJECTIVE of vocational business training in 
se high school is the preparation of students for 
placement in business offices. The product of the busi- 
ness education department of a high school is one of 
the major factors which a businessman considers when 
he thinks of the efficiency of his school. As a taxpayer 
he expects a product that is merchantable, particularly 
in his office. One of the techniques which we can use to 
assure ourselves that we will have a saleable product 
is the use of the follow-up study of graduates and their 
employers. 


Purposes of Follow-Up Studies 


Follow-up studies have been completed with four 
major purposes in mind: 

1. To determine the service which the school is render- 
ing businessmen in the community through the gradu- 
ates of the business department 

2.To determine the adequacy of instruction for 
initial employment 

3.To determine the degree to which graduates feel 
that they have been adequately prepared for office work 

4.To improve public relations with businessmen in 
the community. 


Methods Used in Making Follow-Up Studies 


There have been two major types of surveys used in 
follow-up studies in business education : 

1. A survey of graduates of the school 

2. A survey of the employers of graduates. 
The former seems to be employed to a much greater 
degree than the latter. 


Questionnaire—Surveys of graduates have been con- 
ducted through questionnaires, interviews, and numer- 
ous miscellaneous techniques, such as alumni luncheons, 
class reunions, business group projects, and such. 

The questionnaire method gives results which may 
be conditioned by the manner in which the questions are 
stated. Many times a graduate does not feel free to 
express his opinion as freely as we might expect. 
Another weakness of the questionnaire method is that 
many times it is difficult to reach the graduate who has 
left the community and a forwarding address for him 
is not available. 
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The returns may be a true sample, or not, depending 
upon such factors as the number of business courses 
those reporting have taken in high school, the spread 
of office occupations, the return of questionnaires by 
successful graduates rather than unsuccessful, the atti- 
tude of the graduates toward their school, and their 
willingness to assist in such a study. 


Interviews—Questionnaires should be supplemented 
by interviews with as many graduates as possible. If 
an interview is properly conducted, many points of 
view may be obtained which will never be given in a 
questionnaire. During the interview we may receive more 
adequate answers to questions which are ambiguous or 
poorly stated. One can ‘‘pull out’’ answers from the 
graduates which will give considerably more insight 
into their feeling of adequacy of preparation for a job 
than is possible in the answering of a questionnaire. 


Group Meetings—A number of teachers have used group 
meetings of graduates to discuss their work, their feel- 
ing of security in their first jobs, and to obtain sugges- 
tions from the graduates for the improvement of the 
business training program. 


Employers’ Reaction—A survey of the success of gradu- 
ates gives just one point of view. The other point of 
view is that of the employers of graduates of the school. 
Again we find that most surveys of employers are con- 
ducted through the questionnaire and the same deficien- 
cies are evident. There is no reason that a follow-up 
survey of graduates through employers’ reactions should 
not be conducted through interviews. It may take con- 
siderably more time but the benefit would be worth the 
effort. Employers of the graduates of our school are 
glad to talk with us about the strengths and weaknesses 
of our product. 


What Have Follow-Up Studies Shown? 


The result of follow-up studies, probably because of 
the similiarity of techniques used, have brought out 
several generalities which we can use for improvement 
of instruction in business education. Some of these are: 

1. Job classifications of graduates: It seems clear that 
more of our graduates go into clerical work than into 
any other type of work following graduation from high 
school. 
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, .. the graduates we are turning out are generally much stronger in skill subjects than in basic education.” 


2. Types of office duties: Many of the surveys have 
listed the types of office duties which are expected of 
initial employees. The most common include answering 
the telephone, typewriting, mimeographing, taking dicta- 
tion, transcribing dictation, filing, and other clerical 
duties. 

3. Weaknesses in our training program: Both the 
graduate and the employer seem to be agreed that the 
initial employee is weak in spelling, vocabulary, punc- 
tuation, machine operation, and employee attitudes. 
There seems to be little complaint with typewriting and 
shorthand skills, except that accuracy many times is 
considered weak. 

4. Strengths in training for initial employment: Both 
the graduates and employers seem to be agreed that the 
graduates we are turning out are generally much 
stronger in skill subjects than in basic education. 

There may be one inconsistency in the answers of 
employers in giving strengths and weaknesses. One 
study has pointed out that if the employer has had no 
difficulty with certain personality traits he does not list 
those as important traits. If the employer has been 
having difficulty he will probably list them as important 
for attention in our schools. 

5. Values which the graduates have found in the 
courses which they have taken: The graduates usually 
say that the skill courses have more value to them. Many 
values which are of a personal nature are not recognized 
by those answering inquiries. 


Do Follow-Up Studies Result in Improved Instruction? 


There are some evidences that the instruction in the 
school has been improved as a result of a follow-up 
study. However, there are many evidences that indi- 
eate that the follow-up study is thrown into the file—I 
hesitate to say it was filed. Most studies have shown 


enough strengths to indicate there is a feeling of satis- 
faction rather than dissatisfaction. Particular emphasis, 
of course, should be placed upon the weaknesses if we 
are to defend the energy required for follow-up studies. 
The aid of businessmen should be sought to assist us in 
strengthening our program. It is true that most of us 
may hesitate to show the results of a survey to employers 
because the results may show inadequacies in our pro- 
gram. We may want to strengthen those inadequacies 
before we are willing to publicize the survey. This 
certainly is not an objective way of approaching the 
problem of improvement of instruction. 

One of the glaring weaknesses in most training pro- 
grams is training in machines. Because of the expense 
involved many schools cannot afford machine equipment 
which is adequate. However, in many of our commun- 
ities the office machine companies or agents will be glad 
to rent or even loan machines for a short time. 


Do Follow-Up Studies Result in Improved Standards? 


There is some question as to whether or not follow-up 
studies are improving our standards in business training. 
Many times we will not accept the results of surveys. 
It is natural that we are prejudiced in our favor and 
that we think we are doing a good job. We may even 
think that we know more about the training of office 
workers than anyone else and because of that we will 
be unwilling to accept suggestions from the business- 
men or the graduates of our school. 

Tf we are going to improve instruction and standards 
in a classroom we need to know what the employers 
expect of our graduates when they are working in his 
office. We should work with the employer in defining 
desirable standards. A follow-up study with the em- 
plovers of our graduates may give us a much better point 
of view as to the office standards in our community. 


SELECTED READINGS ON OFFICE 
STANDARDS AND COOPERATION 
WITH BUSINESS 


From Business Education Forum (Vols. I-VIIT) 


A banker looks at work measurement. T. A. Brady. 8:15 May ’54 

A management consultant looks at standards. John F. Pierce. 8: 
19 May 

A personnel director looks at office standards. R. F. Prinz. 8:18 
May 

A systems man looks at office standards. Leslie Matthies. 8:9 May 
54 

Art of cooperation. R. W. Strarreveld. 2:9 Mar ’48 

Attitudes, their acquisition and modification. Roger A. Hardy. 2: 
27 May ’48 
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Average beginning office worker. Owen Forte. 2:32 May ’48 

Build on that enthusiasm to attain acceptable office standards. 
Lueille Parker Irvine. 7:33 Nov 752 

Business comment on standards. Harm Harms. 1:35 May ’47 

Business education needs as indicated by employment office. Clem 
Boling. 2:11 Feb ’48 

Business executives meet prospective employees. Inez Ahlering. 
7:31 Jan 753 

Business is doing something about standards, why don’t we? (edi- 
torial). Fred C. Archer. 8:7 May 754 


- Business makes recommendation to board of education. Harm 


Harms. 2:14 Dee ’47 

Business policies discovered in a local stenographie survey. Wil- 
moth C. Price. 6:21 May ’52 

Business policies relating to job classification. Theodore Wood- 
ward. 6:14 May ’52 (Continued on page 22) 
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hy do tomorrow's lady « 


New Underwood 150 has many exclusive features that 
appeal to students and teachers alike. The writing scale 
and heading centering scale are mounted on the front of the 
carriage frame for easier reading. New Diamond Set 
Margins are set from the front. Kitten-soft touch tuning 
has 28 easy-to-set variations. Hand travel is reduced to a 
minimum. Keyboard lessons go faster; proper stroking i 
technique is learned more quickly! i 


New Underwood Electric gives you many teaching advantages 
. .. New quiet carriage promotes concentration . . . margins 
are set from the keyboard—electrically . . . exclusive half- 
moon keys cradle the fingertips, protect the nails. Train 
your students on the typewriters they’ll use in business. 
Call your Underwood Office for a demonstration of the 
new Underwood Electric. Why not do it right now! 
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One Park Avenue, New York, New York COS Underwood lLtd., Toronto |, Canada 


The answer’s easy: Underwood is the typewriter 
designed to keep a girl’s hands lovely to look at! 
(And who knows better than you how beauty- 
conscious today’s young ladies are!) 

Take Underwood’s exclusive new half-moon 
keys, for example. Fingernails never even touch 
the keys. Result? No more short, chipped, un- 
fashionable fingernails! 


execs prefer 


Or take Underwood’s new kitten-soft touch on 
both manual and electric models. Result? No more 
risk of rough, widened fingertips from punching 
stubborn typewriter keys! 

Is it any wonder future lady execs all go for 
Underwood Typewriters! Call your Underwood 
Office for a demonstration of the new Underwood 
150 or new Underwood Electric. Do it today! 


| Get your FREE samples of new Kleen-type! 


| BEFORE using Kleea-type|the revolutionary new type cleaner, 


typing is dirty, blurred, hard to read. 


| AFTER using Kleen-type|typing has a clean-cut, quality look. 


No ink-stained fingers, no harsh liquids to mess with! Teach 
your students good office habits now. Write on your letterhead 
today to Underwood Corporation, Dept. E-2, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. for free samples of new Kleen-type! 
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SELECTED READINGS (Continued ) 


Business policy, the significance of. Ralph C. Davis. 6:11 May ’52 

Businessmen cooperate with business education. Theodore Yerian. 
4:9 May ’50 

Can students teach teachers? Harm Harms. 2:12 Nov ’47 

Clerical productivity and business education. Paul B. Mulligan. 
8:11 May ’54 

Clerical standards ‘‘invalid’’—need time-motion studies. Fred C. 
Archer. 7:33 Oct 752 

Cooperation with business. Louise Henderson. 6:35 Jan 752 

Cooperative office training program—benefits derived and diffi- 
culties encountered. Florence Trakel. 7:37 Apr 753 

Cooperative study of business education. Ray G. Price. 3:18 Oct 
48 

Criteria for selecting equipment for the business department. John 
E. Whiteraft. 4:20 May ’50 

Development of desirable personal traits for success in office work. 
Mearl R. Guthrie. 8:31 Feb ’54 

Development of office standards, a scientific approach. Fred C. 
Archer. 7:15 May ’53 

Dozen principles for building better school-business-community re- 
lationships. Lester I. Sluder. 3:18 Feb ’49 

Eliminating students’ gripes through fair evaluation. Harm Harms. 
8:35 Dee ’53 

Evaluating trainees on the job. Ethel Paleen. 8:31 Apr ’54 

General clerical—essential terminal preparation for business grad- 
uates. Irene Place. 4:12 Feb 750 

Good office standards, the improvement of business education in 
the light of (editorial). Edwin M. Keithley. 7:9 May ’53 

Helping the teacher to determine standards. Erwin M. Keithley. 
5:9 May ’51 

How can we effectively develop personal traits for employability? 
Margaret E. Flournoy. 4:35 May ’50 

How field trips can be made effective. Kenneth J. Hansen. 8:31 
Jan 754 

How long must we endure standards by injections? Marsdon A. 
Sherman. 3:30 May ’49 

How student organizations can contribute to standards in business 
education. Hamden L. Forkner. 4:12 May ’50 

How the business teacher can develop better school, business, and 
community relationships. Clyde I. Blanchard. 4:14 May ’50 

How to prepare students for the National Business Entrance 
Tests. Charles B. Hicks. 6:35 May ’52 

How to teach business policies. Arnold D. Schneider. 6:23 May 752 

Human factors important in developing better business standards 
(editorial). Erwin M. Keithley. 8:6 May 754 

Identification of common and basic office operations. Harry Huff- 
man, 7:22 May ’53 

Importance of understanding policy. Erwin M. Keithley. 6:9 May 
752 

Interpreting standards to pupils. C. B. Hicks. 5:37 Dee ’50 

Job studies, recording and presenting the findings of. Lowell W. 
McGraw. 7:24 May ’53 

Learning and earning the co-op way. Mary Sullivan. 6:33 Nov ’51 

Let’s plan our business experience. Lester I. Sluder. 3:14 May ’49 

Let’s serve business for a change. Earl P. Strong. 6:33 Apr 752 

M’s in management. Fred E. Shelton, Jr. 5:35 Apr 751 

Main street can teach a lesson on office standards. Elise Etheredge. 
7:37 Feb 753 

Maintain educational standards in your vocational cooperative 
work-experience program. Lloyd V. Douglas. 7:37 Mar 753 

Million dollar laboratory—near home! J. R. Neill and Maureen 
Pelley. 8:37 Mar 754 

NOMA studies office job requirements. Vera V. Green. 4:36 
Mar ’50 

Office managers and business teachers. Gale M. Dean. 5:37 Nov 750 

Office personnel policies, the significance of. Albert C. Mossin. 6:18 
May ’52 

Office standards as shown by a survey of industrial and business 
offices. Eva E. Firra. 3:18 Dee ’48 
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Ohio high school standards for business education. Wade Bash. 
2:14 Oct ’47 

Paper work and profits. Clyde I. Blanchard. 8:22 May ’54 

Perennial survey complaints (and what to do about them). Mar- 
garet Gorbach. 3:18 Apr 749 

Placement services can help determine standards. Philip B. Ash- 
worth. 4:17 May ’50 

Preparing the student for business. Katharine Van Buskirk. 2:29 
May ’48 

Production typing concepts. Esta Ross Stuart. 4:27 Jan ’50 

Publie relations in a metropolitan vocational program. J. Wilson 
Getsinger. 7:35 Dee 752 

‘*Rate test’’ as a standards for measurement of proficiency of the 
key-driven calculator. Juanita Carter. 8:31 Nov 753 

Real meaning of office standards. Earl P. Strong. 5:37 Feb ’51 

Relation between office standards and classroom standards. Esta 
Ross Stuart. 3:27 May 749 

Responsibilities of the business teacher for determining standards. 
Hulme Kinkade. 5:15 May ’51 

Responsibilities of the city supervisor for determining standards. 
Parker Liles. 5:19 May ’51 

Responsibilities of the department head for determining standards. 
Edward H. Goldstein. 5:17 May ’51 

Responsibilities of the secondary-school principals for determining 
standards. E. W. Alexander. 5:22 May 751 

Responsibilities of the state supervisors for determining standards. 
Arthur L. Walker. 5:25 May ’51 

School secretaries tell their story. Marian Dark and Robert A. 
Lowry. 3:18 May ’49 

Scientific approach to clerical cost control. H. F. van Gorder. 7:19 
May ’53 

Should high schools train operators for key-punch machines. Lloyd 
J. Holmen. 5:33 Nov 750 

Some ideas on cooperative business education. J. Frank Dame and 
Donald J. Tate. 4:35 Apr ’50 

Standards for beginning office workers. Leslie J. Whale. 5:14 May 
751 

Standards for operation of adding-caleulating machines. Galen 
Stutsman. 5:35 Mar ’51 ; 

Streamlining office methods. Homer Smith. 2:33 May 748 

Student teacher and business standards. Ralph A. Masteller. 4:39 
Nov ’49 

Studying and measuring office operations to determine qualifica- 
tions for effective job performance. W. Williams and C. Kowal. 
7:15 May 753 

Successful teachers. Marion M. Lamb. 8:39 Oct 753 

Summer assignments: employment in a large office. Harry Huff- 
man. 3:37 May ’49 

Summer secretary. Mary A. Horan. 3:18 Jan ’49 

Summer work experiences of liberal arts college girls. Sara E. 
Hess. 8:34 May 754 

Teachers should meet performance standards. S. J. Wanous. 5:11 
May 751 

Teaching the letter of application. Ruth L. Bradish. 6:33 Dee ’51 

The office worker—underpaid or not? Allen H. Davis. 6:35 Oct 
51 

Tips to the beginning secretarial worker. Angelo B. Amato. 3:18 
Nov 748 

Use made by schools and business of the 1848 National Business 
Entrance Tests. Paul S. Lomax 3:35 May ’49 

Using findings of job studies to improve business instruction. 
Fred G. Nichols. 7:26 May ’53 

Valid standards from the local survey. Vernon V. Payne and Lil- 
lian E. Rogers. 6:33 Feb ’52 

Value of professional relations between NOMA and UBEA mem- 
bers. H. A. Wichert. 4:23 May ’50 

What are the office standards in your community? Ruthetta 
Krause. 4:34 Dee ’49 

Work simplification applied to office management. Joseph D. Car- 
rabino. 6:16 May ’52 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 
DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 
MINA M. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 
THE DAY BEFORE VACATION announces ‘‘Merry Christmas,’’ ‘‘ Happy Vacation,’’ or 


Contributed by Elma Sullivan, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Epiror’s Note: Titles for the devices were suggested by the 
Editor. 

MANY TEACHERS find that the day before vacation is 
one of restlessness, excitement, inattentiveness, and 
activity decidedly unrelated to the lesson at hand! The 
pupils’ minds just aren’t on their work. This is true in 
the shorthand class as well as in other classes, and it is 
best to be prepared with something different from the 
‘regular routine for that day. 

An attempt to give a speed and accuracy test on the 
day before vacation would be folly. A mixture of fun 
and work is a much better solution. Two suggestions for 
that most difficult day are described here. Experience 
has shown that both devices used have resulted in well- 
behaved pupils who had great interest in the activity 
they were doing. 


Word Bingo 


Two or three days before vacation the pupils are asked 
to bring with them on Friday (assuming this to be the 
day before vacation) four or five sheets of paper with a 
large square drawn on each. This square is to be divided 
into 25 small squares large enough to contain a written 
shorthand word. The upper right-hand corner of each 
square is to be numbered with any number from 1 to 50 
—not consecutively, vertically, or horizontally. 

The teacher has prepared a list of 75-100 words per- 
taining to the particular vacation approaching (Easter, 
Christmas, summer). This list should not be in consecu- 
tive order numerically. If it were, the fun element of 
searching for the next number would be eliminated. The 
teacher dictates a number with its accompanying word; 
the pupil looks for the numbered square on his sheet; 
and, if he has that particular number, he writes the 
shorthand outline for the dictated word in that square. 
The words are given rapidly, thus making the pupils 
look quickly as well as remember the word while looking. 
The faster the numbers and words are called, within 
reason, the more fun involved. As soon as a pupil has a 
complete horizontal, vertical, or diagonal row filled, he 
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‘*Kaster Parade,’’ depending on the vacation ahead. 

The one who has made the announcement writes on 
the board the outlines which he has in his completed row. 
If they are correct, another game begins on a new sheet 
of paper. If the outlines are not correct, the class con- 
tinues to play until another pupil has a full row and an- 
nounces that fact. He then writes his outlines on the 
board and, if they are correct, another game is begun. 

Any words might be used in the advanced classes, but 
brief forms and simple vocabulary are best for the first 
year of shorthand. The selection will depend upon the 
principles covered up to that time. 


Shorthand Letters 


Another profitable way to spend the day before vaca- 
tion in the advanced classes is to have each pupil write 
a letter in shorthand to another member of the elass. It 
is necessary that the teacher and pupils work together 
to be sure that everyone in the class gets a letter. 

The letter writing might be assigned for homework 
previous to the last day with the recipient to be deter- 
mined in class. There should be some warning that this 
is to be done on the last day, even if a 10-minute period 
is set aside at the beginning of class for the actual 
writing—if the homework assignment plan has not been 
used. 

Each pupil stands before the class and reads his letter 
aloud. The letters will tell about Christmas shopping, 
how Christmas day would be spent, Easter finery, the 
trip to a relative’s home for Easter dinner, little broth- 
er’s and sister’s reactions, plans for the summer trip, 
work opportunities during vacation—all surprisingly 
well-written in shorthand and a challenge to read. Diffi- 
cult or unusual words used in the letters will help to 
increase vocabularies and offer opportunity for class par- 
ticipation in the drill they evoke. 

No doubt there are many different games which could 
be used to advantage on that last day before vacation. 
These two have been found worth while and have kept 
the pupils’ interest from the beginning of the period to 
the end. 
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A SCORESHEET FOR TYPEWRITING 
CLASSES 


Contributed by Wilbur C. Dorsey, East High School, 
Wichita, Kansas 


IF YOU would like to spend more time teaching and 
less time grading papers and keeping score, perhaps this 
plan will be of interest to you. 

This plan is based on the pupil’s desire to know where 
he stands every day, every week, and every grading pe- 
riod. Each pupil, at the end of each class session, records 
his total points for the day on a scoresheet. It is his re- 
sponsibility to make certain this daily record is kept. 
(The seoresheet is used from the second semester of 
typewriting through the succeeding years. ) 

Papers collected daily may be graded, not graded, or 
sampled as you desire. Instead of grading and recording 
every paper, select two or three assignments during a 
week from each pupil. He will not know when you cor- 
rect his paper. It is returned to him only if an error in 
his proofreading and checking is found. If a pupil loses 
his scoresheet, he will be graded on the samples recorded 
by the teacher. Through use of this plan, the teacher 
would have time to work with the pupils in the classroom 
when they are working on their problems. Thus he 
would be able to point out errors as they occur and to 
give such pupil more individual attention. 

The arithmetic of the seoresheet is simplified as much 
as possible. Each day has a possible total points of 
twenty, broken down as follows: 


Class attendance reed 2 points 
Typewriting technique 
| 


Attendance: The pupil would receive two points for 
being in class. 

Typewriting technique: The pupil would receive one 
point for good technique. If he has to be reminded 
of his posture, correct carriage return, keeping his eyes 
on the copy, and the like, he will lose the point that day. 

Self-control: Two points are given the pupil if he 
exercises self-control in the classroom. This score will 
be based on the judgments of both teacher and pupil. 
Jerking the paper out of the typewriter is an apparent 
lack of control. Also it disturbs the people around him. 
The pupil’s co-operation, punctuality, resourcefulness, 
and initiative are some of the important traits that 
should be recognized in his general attitude toward the 
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class. He will know how he feels while typing and can 
judge for himself whether he has kept himself under con- 
trol. 

The fifteen points for the daily assignment can be ap- 
plied to whatever materials or work the teacher desires. 
If the class has been typewriting letters that day, select 
one or more of them and assign the fifteen points as you 
like. The teacher must set up his scales to coincide with 
his objectives day by day. One day you may assign a 
very short letter only and give it a total of fifteen points. 
The following day you may assign three or four such 
short letters and give each one four or five points. If 
you wish to keep a record of what you are grading on 
each day, your lesson plan is always available. 

If you wish to give the pupil a timed writing for ac- 
curacy, you could assign it fifteen points with a deduc- 
tion of one point for each error. At a certain period of 
instruction you may wish to separate speed and accuracy 
on a timed writing by assigning a scale for each as fol- 
lows: 


0-1 error 8 points 38-up (gwam) 7 points 
2 6 37-33 6 

3-4 + 32-28 4 

5-more 2 27-less 3 


You will notice that this scale will give the pupil at least 
five points if he does the work at all. These points, com- 
bined with the five points available for attendance, type- 
writing technique, and self-control, give the pupil ten 
points for the day. On the grading scale, eleven points 
is the lowest ‘‘D’’ grade. All pupils are within one point 
of passing if they attend class and attempt to do the 
work. Only a little extra effort is needed to qualify for 
a passing grade. 

To find where the pupil stands at any time, divide the 
total points accumulated by the number of days on 
which points were recorded. If you wish to take a letter 
grade every two weeks, you need only to divide by ten 
and apply the result to a predetermined scale such as 
the following: 


In arriving at total points and finding the average, a .5 
number would round up to the next higher number. 
Example: 166 — 10 = 16.6 or 17 points, or a ‘‘B”’ grade. 
If below .5, the score would be 16 points for a ‘‘C’’ 
grade. Points for daily work sometimes are not recorded 
correctly by the pupil. If there is a difference of opinion 
about the checking of a paper, it should be brought to 
the pupil’s attention. Proofreading and following di- 
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rections are both stressed. Errors in either carry a 
penalty of points. 

Included on the scoresheet is a column for extra credit 
work. Make-up work for absence may also be recorded 
in this column. 

Make-up work: If a pupil is absent, he will not be 
able to receive the total of five points for attendance, 
technique, or self-control. The total possible maximum 
will therefore be fifteen points. Make-up is left to the 
individual teacher to assign as he sees fit. If a pupil is 
absent during a two-week grading period, his total points 
are calculated as they stand, but his grade may be raised 
if, during the coming week, he makes up the work 
missed. After that week has passed, he may not go back 
and improve his grade, although exceptions may be 
made. 

Extra Credit: During the two-week grading period, 
some work in the textbook may be used for extra credit. 
As an example, an alphabetic paragraph of approxi- 
mately 75-100 words could be given two points for each 
writing typed without error. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to do other school work at the typewriter. For 
each complete page of work that is ‘‘acceptable,’’ the 
pupil could be given five points. 


TYPEWRITING 


All work that falls into this extra credit column should 
be checked by the teacher and recorded in his records. 
For example, if a pupil wishes to receive points for 
typing an English paper, he should have it scored by’ 
the typing teacher before handling it to his English 
teacher. In this way the typing teacher would be able to 
give him help in preparing the paper. 

Summary: From your reading up to this point, it may 
appear that the teacher will have to do a lot of work. 
The following points explain why the teacher’s work of 
grading and recording actually will be lessened: 

1. The pupil checks all of his work and records his 
points on his chart. The teacher, while moving about in 
the classroom, will check the papers as the students do 
their work. Most papers will not need to be rechecked 
later. 

2. The assigning of points is left up to the individual 
teacher. The goals and objectives may be given weight 
in any manner. 

3. The daily use of the scoresheet will assist the pupil 
in knowing where he stands for any given period. This 
is, therefore, a good motivation device. 


A UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR: 

“Instruction in ForKNER SHORTHAND remarkably successful. 
It seems FORKNER SHORTHAND has a promising role to fill both 
vocationally and avocationally.” 


A PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL OFFICIAL: 

“One of our ForKNER SHORTHAND graduates has the difficult 
task of taking medical dictation from several doctors. She has 
been employed by them for over a year. 

“We have other girls who graduated with ForKNER SHort- 
HAND who are also holding gcod positions. 

“We have practically no dropouts in our evening classes since 
we began using FoRKNER SHORTHAND.” 


TWO EMPLOYERS: 

“It is remarkable how quickly a usable knowledge of the 
Forkner system can be acquired. Mrs. M ... was taking dicta- 
tion with it before the one-semester course was finished. I am 
entirely satisfied and can well understand her enthusiasm.” 

“The efficiency is of high order and quite remarkable con- 
sidering the amount of time spent in learning this method.” 


106 MornincsipE DRIVE 


FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND 
THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY... 


WHY NOT TEACH YOUR STUDENTS A MODERN SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND THAT YOU 
LEARN AS YOU TEACH 


Order examination copy or copies for classes now. 


FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


A SECRETARY: 

“T used ForKNER SHORTHAND three weeks before the one- 
semester course was finished, and with no difficulty. It was 
remarkably easy to learn and to transcribe.” 


A DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION: 

“It is our belief after using FoRKNER SHORTHAND for two 
years that this system is more practical and adaptable to our 
evening classes than any of the standard systems.” 


A TEACHER OF EVENING ADULT CLASSES: 

“We were able to attain speeds of from 80 to 110 words a 
minute in 13 weeks, meeting four hours a week. Having had 
experience teaching. . .. Shorthand, I did not find it at all diffi- 
cult to learn the Forkner system sufficiently well to teach it, and 
the experience was most satisfactory.” 


A STUDENT: 

“T think ForKNER SHORTHAND is most satisfactory for any- 
one who, like myself, has had no training in business. It is self- 
explanatory and entails little homework.” 


New York 27, NEw YorK 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL METHODOLOGY 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Irving Rosenblum, Assistant Principal, 
Willoughby Junior High School, Brooklyn, New Y ork 


THE CHILD-CENTERED curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school comes to an abrupt end as the pupil enters 
our subject-centered secondary school. The high school 
pupil is more mature, but his classes are still charac- 
terized by a divergent range of abilities, greater in 
some respects than those of the elementary school classes. 
Granted that there is a need for emphasis upon special- 
ized subjects, is there a place for a pupil-centered 
approach in elementary bookkeeping? 


Making Bookkeeping Meaningful 


May we not make our teaching of bookkeeping more 
meaningful? Can we not provide for effective pupil 
participation? Dare we yield a measure of our teacher- 
controlled evaluation to the pupils themselves? 

It can be done; it has been done. The methods may be 
those of the elementary school, even though the subject 
matter is that of the high school. Not all pupils need 
these elementary aids, but those pupils who do may thus 
be spared the frustration of failure. 

A bookkeeping entry becomes meaningful when it is 
based upon a reasoned analysis of the effect of the 
transaction upon the fundamental equation. In this 
process, extreme individual differences in the class be- 
come evident. The best pupils are capable of analyzing 
the transaction quickly and expressing the required 
entry. Slower pupils memorize the routine and often 
state the entry without complete comprehension. The 
still slower pupils flounder and often distress the teacher 
with illogical and incoherent bookkeeping entries. Per- 
haps they should not study bookkeeping at all, but pos- 
sibly some of the slow group could gain understanding 
if they were given a more secure foundation. Some of 
these slower thinkers need more experience and under- 
standing before they can acquire the skill to analyze a 
transaction and express its entry. At any rate, it is 
clear that they are not yet ready for the kind of reflective 
thinking required in analyzing transactions. 

The tendency is to assume that pupils entering ele- 
mentary bookkeeping are ready for the subject matter. 
In elementary bookkeeping, for example, it is assumed 
that the pupils will be capable of thinking through trans- 
actions and expressing the entry in appropriate debits 
and credits. A teacher faced with such a class in an 
elementary school would know and accept the fact that 
there is a wide range of ability, experience, and readi- 
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ness among the pupils before him. He would know that 
some pupils need direct experiences, while others might 
be ready to start with vicarious experiences gained 
through the use of visual-sensory materials. The teacher 
would find that still others in his class were not de- 
pendent upon concrete materials but had attained the 
higher level of abstract thinking. 


A New Concept of Methodology 


To teach the slower pupils at their learning level, we 
have used a developmental or experiential approach to 
the analysis of transactions in introductory bookkeeping. 
Visual-sensory materials were prepared by the pupils for 
use in a simple exercise involving exchange of assets, 
investments, and withdrawals. The pupils discussed 
types of business enterprise and then selected the kind 
of store they would like to conduct for purposes of this 
exercise. They decided upon their needs — money, mer- 
chandise, wrapping material, cash register. The items 
were listed on the board and then classified under appro- 
priate captions for these assets. 

Each pupil collected pictures to illustrate his particu- 
lar type of merchandise, supplies, and equipment. These 
illustrations were pasted on back of index ecards labeled 
‘*Cash,’’ ‘‘Merchandise,’’ and other appropriate titles. 
The cards were then ruled and marked in strips of given 
value, such as $100 or $50, and so on. Later these cards 
were cut, as needed, for purchases and returns. 

The pupils discussed the amount of money required 
in starting their businesses. For uniformity in the class 
exercise, an appropriate figure was then selected for the 
cash investment. The pupils were paired out so that they 
would have a partner with whom to transact business. 
Each pupil kept his cash card and gave his other index 
eards to his partner. These cards were kept in an 
envelope for convenience. 

The class was now ready for business — purchasing 
merchandise for cash, returning unsatisfactory goods, 
buying supplies, and so on. In these transactions, the 
pupils exchanged strips of cash for other assets. They 
soon discovered the need for some record of the changes 
that had occurred. 

Meanwhile, they observed the need to keep a record of 
the increases and decreases of their money and mer- 
chandise to make certain that they had not been losing 
money on a transaction. They checked their index cards 
after each transaction, drawing conclusions such as this: 
the asset, merchandise, increased $500 while the asset, 
cash, decreased by the same amount, leaving the total 
assets and investment unchanged. This analysis in terms 
of the fundamental equation provided the readiness 
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needed before introducing the technical bookkeeping 
language used in recording entries. The slow learners 
acquired insight and understanding by using manipula- 
tive materials rather than by merely chanting — what 
was to them — incomprehensible gibberish. 

At a later stage in the elementary bookkeeping course, 
a similar result was obtained by using a short exercise 
based upon business papers as the original source of the 
ledger or journal entries. Duplicated material was used 
to indicate the initial checkbook balance and to provide 
the required business forms. Invoices, credit memoranda, 
rent receipts, purchase orders, checks, and other forms 
add the realism that was lacking in the printed exercises 
of the textbook. 

Reverting once more to elementary school methodol- 
ogy, the high school teacher might note with profit the 
principles observed in drill lessons. In the primary 
school, the teacher plans drill material to meet the needs 
of the individual pupil. She does not subject the entire 
class to one uniform set of facts regardless of the vary- 
ing degrees of mastery exhibited by pupils. In a spelling 
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lesson, for example, each pupil drills on the particular 
words that he has misspelled. The entire class is not 
asked to practice all the words that have troubled each 
individual pupil. 

What is our practice in the bookkeeping class? Do we 
provide individualized drill or do we assign the same 
task to all, regardless of need? 

How can we individualize drill? One way is to let 
each pupil prepare his own personal set of fundamental 
facts for reference, a check list of his own. 

Some pupils are retarded in a bookkeeping class be- 
cause they have not mastered the basic information that 
should precede new learning. The fact that these pupils 
lack readiness for the newer procedure does not deter 
the teacher from his objective, ‘‘the swift completion of 
his appointed round.’’ To make learning even more 
difficult, neither the pupils nor their teacher have kept 
any record of the specific weakness of each pupil. Lack- 
ing such necessary information, the teacher has made no 
attempt to correct these misunderstandings before pro- 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition 
By Lessenberry, Crawford 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING recognizes these individ- 
ual differences in many ways, but still makes it possible for 
the students to be typing the same material at the same time 
with the same timing arrangement. Here are a few examples: 


1. In the speed building sections the student determines 
his individual goal from a trial writing and then 
strives for individual improvement. 


2. In the sections on control each student drops back 
from his particular maximum speed level and works 
for individual improvement or control. 


In the paced writing, whether for control or for speed, 
each student selects his own speed goals and each is 
working for different goals although the entire class 
is being timed together. 


4, The eall-of-the-throw drills permit students to type 
at different levels of speed or control with the same 
timing. 


Instead of an arbitrary class preview of assumed diffi- 
cult words, the first typing of an exercise is the pre- 
view from which each student determines the repeti- 
tive or correct drill necessary for mastery of difficult 
words and reaches. 


6. Although the class works together on production prob- 
lems, there is a goal-setting procedure whereby each 
student sets his individual goals based upon a com- 
parison with straight-copy speed. 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


Contributed by Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Virginia 


INCREASED ATTENTION is now being given to the 
newer types of evaluation techniques in arithmetic. 
Many business teachers have depended solely upon com- 
putational tests which measure the power of students 
to compute exact answers to business arithmetic prob- 
lems. While such tests should continue to constitute the 
core of the evaluation program, some attention should 
be given to measuring general understanding and ‘‘num- 
ber sense.” Many of the ‘‘boners’’ of former students, 
related by businessmen, are the result of the lack of the 
ability to estimate answers and the ability to compare 
accurately one quantity with another. 

The testing program should provide for the identifica- 
tion of such weaknesses so that practice may be given to 
correct them. The sample business arithmetic test pre- 
sented here includes items to test the ability to round 
numbers, to estimate answers, to compare quantities, to 
use arithmetic techniques that insure accuracy, to recog- 
nize selected business terms, and to understand simple 
business reports. 

Part 1 consists of forty ‘‘ves-no’’ items that attempt 
to measure understandings. Each item has a weight of 
one point. 

Part 2 contains 15 matching items, sampling vocabu- 
lary, and techniques of reading and rounding numbers. 
Each item has a weight of two points. 

Part 3 includes 15 items‘requiring arithmetic compu- 
tation. The students, however, must apply special tech- 
niques of insuring accuracy, estimating answers, and 
organizing business information. Each item has a weight 
of four points. 

The number of possible points in the entire test is 130. 
The test has been used with success in measuring weak- 
nesses of students and in evaluating their achievement 
in business arithmetic. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC TEST 


Part 1 Yes-No Section 

Directions: Read each of the questions and write Yes 

or No in the space provided for the answer. Each prob- 

lem will count 1 point. 

ae 1. Do financial reports require the use of arithmetic? 

Sue 2. Does the Explanation Column appear on the right-hand 
side of a financial report? 

a 3. Does rounding off numbers mean that some of the 
figures at the right of a long number are dropped? 

.. 4, Can people easily listen to and understand oral explana- 

tions that contain many long numbers? 
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See 5. Does ‘‘rounding up’’ mean that figures at the right of 


numbers are dropped without changing any figure in the 
part kept? 
_ 6. Do people commonly round large numbers to the nearest 
billion, million, or thousand? 
_... 7. Is it easy to add 9 by thinking of 10 minus 1? 
cone _ 8. Does angular addition increase the ‘‘dazzle’’ effect on 
students? 
_.. 9. Is horizontal addition frequently required for reports? 
10. Does accuracy in addition depend upon adding the prob- 
lem two different ways so that the answers can be com- 
pared? 
_.11. Does reverse addition mean that you add one problem 
up, and the next problem down? 
aa: 12. Is subtraction the opposite of addition? 
_.....13. In the problem 219 — 76, is the answer 243? 
ae 14. Can you prove your answers are right in subtraction? 
ee 15. Do the words ‘‘how much more’’ give you the hint that 
subtraction is required? 
oa 16. Does Net Sales = Gross Sales — Returned Sales? 
_....17. Is multiplication a form of addition? 
en 18. In multiplying by 10, can you find the answer by simply 
adding a zero to the right of the other whole number? 
ener: 19. Is 485,000 the answer to 485 *& 100? 
_.....20. Is auditing an extension the same as checking the mul- 
tiplication? 
.......21. Does the sign @ mean to add? 
mar. 22. In the problem 27 X 4, is the carry figure 1? 
are 23. In multiplying $8.87 X 650, should you point off two 
decimal places in the answer? 
....24. In the problem 594 X 6, would you say the estimated 
answer would be 3600? 
ee 25. In short division the work is done ‘‘in your head.’’ 
pe 26. Many people are more accurate because they always use 
long division. 
........27. In the problem 6287 ~ 59, the trial divisor is 5. 
sec 28. The estimated answer to 2671 — 58 is 40. 
........29. Is 1/5 larger than %4? 
cae. 30. Is the sum of % and % larger than 1? 
ee 31. Is the difference between 344 and 2% larger than 1? 
ine 32. Is 4 of 4 feet, one foot? 
eres 33. Are there five 4ths in 14? 
Sees 34. Is 125/1000 the same as .0125? 
oes. 35. Is % the same as .50? 
eee 36. Does 90% mean 9 out of 10? 
afte 37. Is .15 the same as 15%? 
pete. 38. Is .02 the same as 2%? 
eee 39. Is 1% of $100 equal to $10? 
oe 40. Is $2 ten per cent of $20? 
Part 2 Matching Section 
Directions: Read the first statement in Column 1 and 
select from Column 2 the word or expression that the 
statement describes. Write its letter in the space pro- 
vided. Each problem counts as 2 points. 
Column 1 Column 2 
_....41. 1 followed by 9 zeros. a. Angular addition 
_.....42. Dropping figures at the 
right of a number, the 
first of which begins with 
0, 1, 2, 3, or 4. 
_.43. The number of pieces a allel 
whole had been divided 
into. 


b. Auditing 


d. Arranging numbcrs 
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Column 1 (Continued) Column 2 (Continued) 1. Add by sub-totals 2. Estimate the answer: 
_ 44. The number of pieces | estat 854 27 
has been cut into equal £. Completi we 224 45 
parts. . Completing an extension 426 19 
__.45. Putting numbers in 1, 2, : 259 66 
3-order. 765 72 
46. 2/19, n/30. 37 
__.47. Multiplying one number h. Estimating the answer 98 
by another. Le 
mae 48. Adding a cng two i. Financial Report 3. Add horizontally: 23 + 62 + 47 + 83 + 12 = 
lity it. 4. (a) Write the estimate of the answer to this problem: 
49, Total of several items di- 6587 1872 
vided by the number of — ,. Qne billi (b) Find the actual answer. 
5. Audit this extension: 6 X $3.18 = $18.08 
= 6. 10 X 65 = 8. 300 X $1.52 = 
50, Adding a problem in an | 6 ili 
opposite direction from Ri 7. 100 X 172 = 9. 20 X $75.83 > 
the first addition. re 10. (a) Write the estimate of the answer to this problem: 
m. One trillion 387 X $1.20 


_51. Adding and writing down 


the total for each column (b) Find the actual answer. 
of figures in an addition n. Per cent 11. (a) Write the estimate of the answer to this problem: 
problem. 31,400 392 
52. The process of repeating °% Reverse addition (b) Find the actual answer to two decimal places. 

calculations to determine 12. Add: 6% + 8% 
their accuracy. p. Rounding down 13. There are 80,152 people in a city in Maryland. Of this num- 

he 53. Number of parts in a ber 16,010 go to school. What per cent of the population goes 
hundred. q. Rounding up to school? 

........54. Making a wise ‘‘guess’’ 14. A second-hand car dealer paid $400 for a car and sold it for 
at the answer. r. Sub-total addition $560. What was his per cent of profit? 

_.._ 55. A form that organizes 15. Organize the following information into a neat, accurate four- 


figures so that they can column report with title and headings as follows: 


easily be used and under- 
stood. 


Terms of cash discount 


High Sehool Enrollment by Boys and Girls 
Class Girls Boys Total 


Part 3 Problems The enrollment in a high school is divided between boys and 


Directions: Work these problems, using the space pro- girls as follows: The Freshman clase has 139 girls and 152 
boys. There are 89 Senior boys and 102 Senior girls. The 


vided to do the figuring. Circle the answers carefully. Junior class has 117 boys and an equal number of girls. The 
Each problem will count 4 points. Sophomore elass has 161 girls and 128 boys. 


Newest office training text... 


Applied Clerical Practice 


by Friedman and Grossman 


e Complete course in office training with a built-in testing program 


e Practical, workable projects in each chapter; four master reviews provide 
a basic testing program 


Over 100 illustrations up-to-date enliven the text 


e Weaves subject matter and related skill areas into a pattern of 
interesting units of learning 


Learning units include questions and exercises, business English, related 
clerical arithmetic, and personality development exercises 


e Workbook and Teacher’s Manual available 


PITMAN Publishing Corp. 2 W. 45th St. New York 36 


Pitman — The First Name in Business Education 
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OFFICE MACHINES 


PURCHASING, MAINTAINING, AND 
REPLACING OFFICE MACHINES 


Contributed by Louis J. Robitaille, Campbell Secretarial 
School, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


THE PRINCIPAL AIM of the office machines course at 
our school is to acquaint the student with representative 
office machines used in the community. A knowledge 
of and some skill in machine operation may serve the 
student in securing employment and in holding a re- 
sponsible job. Proper operating technique of each ma- 
chine is developed and combined with a thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of the fundamental operations 
required in a majority of business offices. Attention is 
also focused upon the basic care and maintenance of 
office machine equipment. 

The rotation plan of instruction has been selected for 
the course since it promotes economy in the number of 
machines required. This plan is also preferred since it 
lends itself to greater flexibility of re-scheduling in cases 
of machine breakdowns or machine rentals, and is 
satisfactory in meeting the aims and objectives of the 
course. 

Problems and assignments are selected from instruc- 
tion manuals which are published and distributed by 
manufacturers of office machine equipment. In addition, 
students are permitted to work on material from book- 
keeping, accounting, payroll, and income tax classes 
during three class hours in the week preceding rotation 
to other machines. 

At the present time, testing is by medium of produc- 
tion tests prepared by the author of the textbook and 
furnished by the publisher. Also used are tests pre- 
pared by the teacher. The tests are designed primarily 
to determine knowledge of machine fundamentals and 
techniques of operation. In mimeographing, the grade 
is determined by classroom and laboratory achievement 
and through evaluation of individual student demonstra- 
tion of knowledge of procedures. 

Two instructors are assigned to the course. These in- 
structors have the following duties: 

Instructor A: Sehedule coordinator ; teaching of mimeo- 
graphing, miscellaneous small machines and tape re- 
corders. 

Instructor B: Teaching of key driven and rotary eal- 
eulators, voice transcribing equipment (other than 
tape recorders) and listing machines. 

In addition to the two instructors, apprentices are 
used throughout the course following the initial rotation. 
Each apprentice is given an opportunity to demonstrate 
to a learner the knowledge and skill which he or she has 
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recently acquired. Thus, the teachers are able to ob- 
serve and lend assistance to a majority of students. This 
plan is highly desirable since it develops a cooperative 
work attitude among students and teachers, an attitude 
the student should carry over on the job after gradua- 
tion. 

Purchasing Office Machine Equipment 


The school purchases new equipment of a type and 
make largely determined by a survey of community 
business offices. Factors such as initial cost; adequate 
substitute makes, models and types; maintenance and 
service; availability of teaching materials and manuals; 
dependability of area sales manager; willingness of 
manager to demonstrate machine equipment to class; 
these and yet other factors are carefully weighed before 
purchase is made. 

The purchase price of office machines by schools for 
school use is customarily subject to an educational dis- 
count of 10 to 25 per cent from the list price. To this 
amount must be added the federal taxes computed on the 
list price. For the educational discount consideration, 
schools are required to retain the equipment from one to 
three years depending upon the type of machine and 
the seller’s policy in regard to the holding period. Dis- 
position of any machine during an agreed holding period 
can result in manufacturers’ refusing to fill future orders 
for machines. It is not to be construed that the holding 
period and the useful life are the same. Actually, the 
useful life is largely a matter of use and maintenance. 
The latter can help prolong or maintain the life appre- 
ciably. 

Replacement of business machines when properly 
made can reduce the cost of repairs. Schools dependent 
upon public funds are less able to venture in replace- 
ment transactions than are private schools. The latter 
schools usually replace used equipment long before the 
estimated life period is reached and usually at the end 
of the agreed holding period. This equipment is usually 
traded for new machines, or sold to a party other than 
a machines dealer. Office machines which are sold to 
private offices usually bring higher prices to the seller 
than the amount that dealers are willing to pay. In this 
type of transaction the school is able to realize added in- 
come to offset maintenance cost ; the buyer obtains better- 
than-average used equipment at a price substantially 
lower than machine dealers are willing to retail com- 
parable equipment. 

Because a ready buyer is not always available for used 
school machines, the more common method of replace- 
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ment is by trading with office machines dealers at a 
time when a dealer’s offer is in excess of the depreciated 
or carrying value of the used property. 


Rental—Purchase Plans 
Schools lacking the money with which to purchase 
new equipment can obtain this equipment at low month- 
ly rates with purchase option. The rates are usually 
higher than bank interest rates. It is therefore recom- 
mended that equipment be purchased outright and 
financed through a commercial bank. 


Rentals 

Rentals of new or reconditioned equipment is some- 
times desirable. An influx of registrations at a time 
when the enrollment trend is declining suggests rental 
of machines rather than purchase, and contrary-wise 
when the enrollment trend is upward. Rental rates can 
be obtained on a flat fee basis for the period or on a 
monthly plan. Both rental plans have been successfully 
used by our school. The monthly plan is excellent for 
the school whenever its own machines are rented out to 
business offices during inventory-taking periods. Stu- 
dent operators from the school are recommended for this 
on-the-job training experience. Out-rentals are for short 
periods usually and so the weekly rates are proportion- 
ately higher than in-rentals at the monthly rate. This 
enables the school to realize income on its own equip- 
ment over and above amounts expended for in-rentals. 


Maintenance and Service 
Experience with various makes and types of office ma- 
chines and knowledge of their age and condition are of 
great value to the teacher in helping keep maintenance 
costs at a minimum. Several suggested aids for the 


teacher are: 

1. Set up a machine location chart in the office machines 
classroom. 

2. Maintain a weekly or bi-monthly office machines inventory 
list or record. 

3. Classify and identify equipment so as to easily recognize 
its age, type, and condition at once. 

4. Devise a ledger page form for the fixed asset section of the 
general ledger. 

5. Use a machine repair log or order. Permit no repair or 
service work by serviceman unless he holds approved copy 
of order from department head or administrative person 
in charge. 

6. Keep close records of the maintenance charges on every 
office machine. These costs are an important consideration 
when replacement is considered. 

All office machines which are purchased new from an 
authorized dealer are guaranteed and serviced free of 
cost for a period of about one year. After this time, all 
service calls are made at the expense of the school. To 
minimize this expense each machine manufacturer offers 
to the purchaser of new equipment a policy covering 
any and all services or specific services for a stated 


period of time. The amount of service coverage is de- 
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pendent upon the amount of money the purchaser is able 
or willing to risk. It may be noted that the cost for the 
coverage with some companies may rise as the equip- 
ment becomes older and the possibility of more frequent 
breakdowns a greater reality. Here again, experience 
will afford the teacher with the knowledge of when to 
buy and what maintenance coverage to buy and for 
which equipment. 


Tour SURVEY TOUR OF EUROPE 


Norway 
Sweden For teachers of business, economics, social 
Denmark studies, distributive education, home eco- 
Netherlands nomics, industrial arts and vocational edu- 
Belgium cation particularly; also students of inter- 
Luxembourg national affairs and trainees for overseas 
Germany and world business opportunities. 
Switzerland Emphasis on friendly personal confer- 
Italy ences with business and civic leaders over- 
France seas, plus special tourist advantages. 
England College credit of 6 units may be earned 
Optional and applied toward graduate degrees. 
extensions to Study optional. 
Scotland Write for folder C2 to: 
lrelan H 
ora Director, School of World Business 
Portugal San Francisco State College 

San Francisco 27, California 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


Summer Session 
1955 July 11 to August 20 


Intersession 
May 31 to July 9 


BUSINESS EDUCATION courses available 


INTERSESSION: School-Business-Community Cooperation 
(June 20 to July 8). 


SUMMER SESSION: Improvement of Instruction in Trans- 
cription, Social-Business Subjects, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and 
Office Machines; Demonstration Class in Elementary Type- 
writing; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Meas- 
urement in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education. 


BOTH SESSIONS: Subject matter courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising and Marketing, Economics, English, Geography, Gov-  - 
ernment, Commercial Law, Management, Mathematics and 
Statistics, Shorthand and Typewriting. 


Good selection of graduate courses available. 


Annual Conference on Business Education—August 3. 


For Bulletin and information, address: 


SUMMER TERM OFFICE 


685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


AN ILLUSTRATION IN ROLE PLAYING — 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Contributed by Gladys Bahr, Stephens College, Columbia, 


Missouri 


OCCASIONALLY it is argued that certain personal eco- 
nomic problems do not interest high school boys and 
girls because the pupils are too young to be concerned 
with the everyday business transactions that are so vital 
to their parents and other adults. If the high school 
pupils make believe that they are older, that they have 
jobs and are earning money and spending their income, 
and that they are married and therefore need a great 
deal of basic business education to handle their family 
finances, they will find the area more meaningful at a 
young age. 

To make believe in a classroom necessitates play- 
acting. The pupils ought to be encouraged to act out the 
roles of adult life. Young people as well as adults like to 
be taken from the world of reality to a dream world. 
TV programs, the theater and movies often present a 
life different than their own. For a short while then the 
classroom can become the TV studio or the stage. With 
the role-playing may come enthusiasm, the paradox of 
realism, and a desire for learning by demonstrating a 
felt need. The following article illustrates how to ‘‘get 
on with the show.’’ 


Unit on Social Security 


Miss Basie Business has been introducing the unit on 
“‘Social Security’’ to her sophomores at City High. 
Joe: Miss BB, my Dad says all he does is pay taxes. 
Susie: Why should we study social security. Old age 
pensions seem a long way off. 

Tom: You say they revised the law recently. Then our 
book isn’t right? 

Miss BB: Okay, let’s forget about my explanation, our 
textbook, and taxes for awhile. Let’s do a bit of acting. 
I think you’d like that. Tom (the extrovert), I’d like 
you to take the part of Mr. Mechanic, a skilled machin- 
ist at ————— plant. Who would like to portray his 
attractive wife, Mrs. Mechanic? Thanks, Mary. Now 
the Mechanics have two children, the boy is 14, the girl, 
10. Volunteers: Joe? That’s fine. You’d like to be his 
kid sister, Susie. Great! May I see the Mechanic family 
over here a minute? Alice and Jerry (the restless type), 
will you please be the stage hands? We’d like a family 
living room. Class, please give them some suggestions to 
earry out. 

(During a few minutes of conference, Miss BB tells the 
actors to impersonate a very happy family planning a 
picnic, a party, vacation trip or Christmas gathering, 
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whatever best suits the time this lesson takes place. She 
suggests that they also portray an extravagant family 
mentioning a few key words such as ‘‘installment buy- 
ing,’’ ‘‘mortgage,’’ ‘‘bills,’’ to Mrs. Mechanic, but which 
will be completely ignored by other members of his family.) 
Miss BB: Class, we will now witness a play entitled, 
*‘This Is Your Life.’’ Cast: Mr. Mechanice—Tom. Mrs. 
Mechanic—Mary. Their son, Joe and daughter, Susie. 
Place — The Mechanics’ home. Time: Present. 
ACT I 


Joe: Won’t it be fabulous? 

Mary: What do you mean? 

(With these introductory phrases, perhaps suggested by 
Miss BB, the pupils will develop a scene depicting a 
typical but extravagant family as they have frequently 
seen and heard on radio, TV, movies, or from their own 
experience as it plans a family celebration. While the 
acting has been progressing, Miss BB has consulted with 
Nancy (one of her best students) asking her to take the 
part of the neighbor in the next act. She ascertains 
whether she understands the survivors’ benefits and will 
she explain how it would help the Mechanic family if 
the wage earner died. After the cast chats for a few 
minutes, depending on the interest of the audience, abil- 
ity of players, etc., Miss BB says, ‘‘Cut,’’ and Act I ts 
is over.) 

ACT II 


Miss BB: Time has passed. We are sorry to announce 
that Mr. Mechanic was killed in an auto accident last 
week. The family is in great sorrow and extremely be- 
wildered. 
(Most young pupils will enter into the change in mood. 
Each class has its actors and if they have been chosen 
wisely, they will convey to the class the concept that 
death can bring disaster as well as severe financial bur- 
dens if future money plans have not been made. 

Miss BB may whisper to each character in the playlet 
a key phrase such as ‘‘Joe — stress get a job; consider 
earnings,’’ or these suggestions may be previously pre- 
pared on small cards and handed to each player if the 
teacher feels that short class conferences would be detri- 
mental to the effectiveness in teaching the concepts or 
to discipline.) 
Mrs. Mecuanic: We owe $8,000 on this house. 
Joe: I can work, Mom. 
(After a few minutes of acting out the many financral 
problems of the Mechanic family, Miss BB signals 
Nancy, the neighbor to pay her call. Mrs. Information 
(Nancy) is surprised that they do not know about Social 
Security and explains some facts about survivors’ bene- 
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INSERVICE TEACHER-TRAINING 
CONFERENCES 


Contributed by K. Otto Logan, Washington State Depart- 
ment of Education, Olympia, Washington 


ALMOST AS REGULAR as clockwork co-ordinators 
and supervisors of distributive education in the state of 
Washington meet for an annual inservice training con- 
ference. This conference brings inspiration, promotes 
good fellowship, and provides those present with ideas 
for building strong local programs. It serves the needs 
of co-ordinators by providing an exchange of ideas and 
a clinic for problems. The conference is part of our regu- 
lar program planning. 

The opening statement at our first statewide distribu- 
tive education conference 12 years ago reads, ‘‘This con- 
ference for distributive educators represents an experi- 
ment in group and individual conference participation. ’’ 
The closing statement was, ‘‘The stimulation received is 
already apparent. Through it, and the better meetings to 
follow, distributive education in Washington may be 
expected to grow in effective service.’’ This prediction 
was accurate for a review of meetings since 1943 shows 
an interesting array of problems that parallel program 
growth and development. 

The first meeting was concerned with teaching content 
and methods. Because we had no course of study for the 
co-operative program each co-ordinator pioneered local- 
ly in course content and instruction. Idea sharing be- 
came a popular feature of the conference. 

Units of study were developed to meet local needs. 
At the state conference co-ordinators demonstrated se- 
lected units for others to criticize. This stage of develop- 
ment was known as ‘‘how to do it.’’ Later each unit was 
refined and a final course of study prepared as a project 
for a summer workshop. 


Conferences Stimulate Extension Program 


Conferences have also stimulated the evening exten- 
sion program. City supervisors, of course, lead the way 
in this area. One conference highlighted the importance 
of surveying and defining training needs. Leaders in 
industry served on advisory committees and participated 
in teacher-training conferences. 

Inservice teacher-training conferences seem to reflect 
the urgent needs of teacher-co-ordinators. They are the 
pulse of program development. When distributive edu- 
cation clubs began on the local level they naturally 
wanted to unite in a statewide organization. The idea 
was presented at an annual conference for united action 
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that lead to state sponsorship of the clubs. Distributive 
education club work was the subject for another summer 
school workshop where a committee of co-ordinators de- 
veloped, among other things, a club guide. 

The keynote at one conference was, ‘‘Let’s stop and 
evaluate.’’ Fundamentals of the program including ad- 
visory committees, reporting systems, objectives, and 
public relations were reconsidered. 

A recent conference centered on planning building 
and equipment needs. Co-ordinators thus reported their 
views on future building needs in a written report that 
was useful to school administrators and architects. 

Conferences are planned by the co-ordinators through 
a questionnaire procedure and also are organized di- 
rectly on the advice of superintendents or directors. At 
some of the meetings co-ordinators make reports and at 
others serve on panels. Our last conference was an- 
nounced as a place to bring your problems. A written 
report of problems discussed at this meeting is available 
to those interested. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 27) 


ceeding to new knowledge. Violating the laws of learn- 
ing, these pupils are being led from the unfamiliar to the 
still more unfamiliar. 

To help each pupil master his own shortcomings in 
analyzing transactions, a set of index cards is prepared 
for self-evaluation. On one side of the card, the pupil 
writes the transaction that has caused difficulty for him, 
such as ‘‘Returned damaged goods purchased yesterday 
and received our money back, $10.’’ 

On the reverse side of the card, the pupil indicates 
the bookkeeping entry, showing the reason for that ree- 
ord. In this case, the answer would be ‘‘Debit Cash 
because the asset of cash is increased; Credit Purchase 
Returns and Allowances because the asset of merchandise 
is decreased.’’ 

This transaction is also connected with the related 
transaction, ‘‘Bought merchandise for cash,’’ attaching 
the two cards for these transactions. The result is a pair 
of ‘‘thinking cards”’ similar to those used in elementary 
arithmetic to think through the connection between 
interrelated facts. These index cards are checked for 
accuracy by the teacher or a reliable pupil. 

Since drill must be meaningful, understanding should 
precede drill. The pupils’ analysis cards are used by 
the students, working in pairs, to pre-test and then to 
aid each other in the mastery of basic facts. If a pupil 
misses an entry in his set of cards, his partner or the 
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Business Education’s Newest Text 
for the General Business Course 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


for 


EVERYDAY LIVING 


by Ray G. Price and Vernon A. Musselman 
Professor of Education Professor of Business Education 
University of Minnesota University of Kentucky 


IN CONTENT IN FORMAT IN ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLOR TREATMENT IN LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


A personalized “you” approach, designed for easy self- 
identification with every phase of business experience 
. .. of value to all students in the experience of every- 
day living. 


* 


Graphically written and illustrated to interpret busi- 
ness .. . not simply a recitation of facts and definitions. 
Text uses five different colors in addition to black .. . 
for correct emphasis . . . for quick understanding . . . 
for maximum retention. 


A program with the student in mind .. . Text... 
Workbook .. . Tests . . . Teacher’s Manual and Key. 


* 


Order your examination copy of GENERAL BUSINESS 
FOR EVERYDAY LIVING from your nearest Gregg office 
today! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2, 501 Elm Street 
Chicago 6, 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Road 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. London E.C. 4, 95 Farrington St. 
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teacher aids him in interpreting and analyzing the trans- 
action to remove misunderstanding. Letting the pupils 
talk it out will reveal the nature of his error. 

For additional aid to bookkeeping students, other de- 
vices have been developed for slower pupils to lend 
greater realism to the ledger. In the first exercise in the 
use of the ledger, the pupils paste illustrative material 
such as pictures or objects in each account to indicate 
the subject matter, for example, canceled postage and 
twine for office supplies. 

In the difficult topic of closing entries, pupils need a 
guide to lead them through what seems to them a 
labyrinth of ledger entries. A skeleton of the Profit and 
Loss Statement is used as the guide. On a large poster 
of the Profit and Loss Statement, items are numbered to 
correspond with a numerical sequence of closing entries 
in the ledger. For example, the line, ‘‘ Less Sales Returns 
and Allowances,’’ on the statement is numbered (1) in 
red on the poster. The Journal entry, that closes the 
Sales Returns and Allowances account, is also marked 
(1) to match its source on the poster. The numbers are 
continued through the entry to close net profit. 

As a review device in the analysis of transactions, a 
‘‘Battle of the Sages’’ is conducted in the form of a 
class contest between two teams. Every member of each 
team receives one or more placards, such as Cash, Mer- 
chandise purchases, Sales income, Increases cost, In- 
ereases liabilities, ete. These signs are printed in blue 
for one team and in red for the other. A pupil-chairman 
or the teacher reads a transaction to the blue team, such 
as ‘‘Sold merchandise for cash, $300.’’ The pupils who 
have the proper signs are required to step forward and 
display them in front of the room. In this case, two 
pupils with placards would come forward: The first 
would read ‘‘Debit Cash, Assets Increase.’’ The second 
would read ‘‘Credit Sales Income, Income Increases.’’ 
The blue team is given an opportunity to correct errors 
before the chairman asks the opposing team if the answer 
is satisfactory. 

Continuing the contest, the chairman directs his next 
question to the red team, for example ‘‘J. Jones, pro- 
prietor, withdrew $50 worth of merchandise for personal 
use.’’ The proper signs are then set up in front of the 
room. Pupils note their own errors as a basis for correc- 
tion and study, using their personal sets of index ecards 
for that purpose. 


Conclusion 


Modifications of these techniques are suitable for use 
in other business subjects, such as business law and 
business arithmetic. One of these devices is a set of 
posters raising questions in law or mathematies for dis- 
cussion or analysis. All these pictorial aids add another 
medium to assist the teacher in meeting the individual 
needs of pupils in providing a multiple sense appeal in 
classroom instruction. 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Koow Your UBEA 


A Few Interesting Facts Concerning the Historical Development and 
Current Activities of the United Business Education Association 


The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, a Department of the National 
Education Association, is among the old- 
est of the NEA departments. The Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association of America, 
organized in 1878, became the NEA de- 
partment of Business Education on July 
12, 1892. The original name of this asso- 
ciation was Business College Teacher’s 
and Penman’s Association. 

On July 1, 1946, the NEA Department 
of Business Education (an association of 
individual business teachers) merged with 
the National Council for Business Eduea- 
tion (an association of business teacher 
organizations formed in 1933) and the 
name was changed to the United Business 
Education Association, a Department of 
the National Education Association. The 
headquarters office was established in the 
NEA Education Center at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
programs of service activities of the two 
organizations were studied carefully by 
leaders in business education in all geo- 
graphical areas and in all levels of in- 
struction and administration. Some phases 
of the programs were enlarged, others 
discontinued to prevent duplication of 
effort, and still other services were in- 
augurated so as to provide a program in 
business education that would serve best 
the needs of business education as a part 
of the total program of education for all 
American youth. 

The News was replaced with a monthly 
magazine, BusINESS EpucaTion Forum. 
The first issue of the ForuM was pub- 
lished in March 1947. In the same year, 
professional divisions of UBEA were cre- 
ated for research (UBEA Research Foun- 
dation) and for administration and su- 
pervision (Administrators Division of 
UBEA). 

The teacher education services program 
became a reality of the Associations 
United through the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
becoming a Division of UBEA on July 3, 
1949. The international phase of busi- 
ness education was provided the same year 
through the U. 8. Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society being accepted as a Divi- 
sion of UBEA. The QUARTERLY was 
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adopted by the four UBEA Divisions and 
is now the official publication of these 
service units. 

The affiliation plan of the original Na- 
tional Council for Business Education was 
revised and presented by UBEA to the 
various state and local groups in 1946-47. 
A total of forty-seven associations voted 
to affiliate with UBEA during the first five 
years. In 1948, the UBEA Executive 
Board authorized negotiations for unifica- 
tion of regional associations. The South- 
ern Business Education Association ac- 
cepted the unification plan at its meeting 
held in Richmond, Virginia, on November 
24, 1950. The Western Business Educa- 
tion Association organized as the Western 
Region of UBEA in Portland, Oregon, 
on March 21, 1951. The third regional 
association, Mountain-Plains Business 
Edueation Association, organized in Den- 
ver, Colorado, on June 28, 1952. 

Today, the United Business Education 
Association stands as the largest and old- 
est association of business teachers in the 
world. Because of the intimate relation- 
ship with the National Education Associa- 
tion of which it is a department, the 
United Business Education Association 
has an unparalleled opportunity to coop- 
erate with many great forward movements 
in education. With the inauguration of 
the CAP for Business Education in co- 
operation with the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the opportunities for marked prog- 
ress in business education are unprece- 
dented. The five-year (1951-57) program 
of action may well result in a truly united 
front for business education as a dynamic 
part of the educational program. 


Major Activities in 1954-55 

During the current school year, UBEA 
continued its program for the promotion 
of better business education through its 
publications, in-training classroom serv- 
ice, cooperating committees, affiliated as- 
sociations, divisions, and youth organiza- 
tion. 

Business EpucaTion Forum, a maga- 
zine designed for the classroom teacher, 
was issued eight times. THE NATIONAL 
BusIness EDUCATION QUARTERLY featured 


research, teacher education, supervision 
and administration, and a directory of 
state and city (100,000 population and 
over) supervisors in business education. 
Bulletin articles were contributed to the 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW FOR BUSINESS 
Epucation, NEA JourNAL, and various 
trade magazines. Four issues of FBLA 
Forum were published and distributed to 
members of Future Business Leaders of 
America chapters. 

UBEA’s Student Typewriting Tests, de- 
signed for measuring typewriting produc- 
tion of the student at the end of semesters 
one through four, were administered to 
more than 40,000 students. 

In cooperation with the National Office 
Management Association, the National 
Business Entrance Tests were revised and 
additional centers established for admin- 
istering the tests to business graduates and 
to office employees. 

UBEA Representative Assemblies were 
held in connection with the regional con- 
ventions in Dallas, Little Rock, and San 
Diego. 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions and the 
U. S. Chapter of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education in coopera- 
tion with the Business Education Research 
Foundation and the Administrators Divi- 
sion held a joint convention in Chicago 
on February 24-26. 

The U. S. Chapter of ISBE is sending 
25 delegates to the International meeting 
in Sweden on July 24 to August 6. 

One hundred and sixty-seven chapters 
of Future Business Leaders of America 
were installed to make a total of 1212 
chapters in secondary schools and colleges 
which prepare students for careers in in- 
dustry and business. Twenty-four state 
chapters sponsor programs of activities 
including FBLA meetings at the state 
level. The fourth national convention of 
the Future Business Leaders of America 
will be held in Chicago on June 12-14. 


Looking Ahead 


In 1955-56, increased emphasis will be 
placed on better school-business-commun- 
ity relation through conferences, special 
programs, UBEA-NOMA testing centers, 
and projects of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America chapters, in addition to 
cooperating with other organizations in 
developing a strong public-relations pro- 
gram for education. 
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HARRY HUFFMAN, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
NABTTI President, 1953-1955 


Have You Named Your UBEA- 
Smead Award Winner Yet? 


Almost all NABTTI member institu- 
tions have grasped this unusual opportu- 
nity by reporting the name of their ean- 
didate or requesting that an award be 
reserved. Of course, each college or uni- 
versity will want to have an outstanding 
business education graduate enjoy this 
privilege. 

The UBEA-Smead Award meets a long 
standing need for an award with a truly 
professional emphasis. It is fully ap- 
proved by UBEA and NABTTI. It eon- 
sists of: 

1. A one-year professional member- 
ship in UBEA which includes compre- 
hensive service — full active privileges in 
the united associations and the four 
UBEA Divisions plus a year’s subserip- 
tion to the BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FORUM, THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY, bulletins, 


and special membership releases. 


2. A complete set of back issues of the 
FORUM covering the publication year 
completed in May of the year when the 
award is made. 

3. A special leather-covered binder for 
filing issues of the FORUM for future 
reference. The winner’s name will be 
embossed in gold on the cover of the 
binder. 

Honors day and graduation dates aren’t 
too far off. Please rush names of nomi- 
nees to Dr. Fred C. Archer, Chairman, 
UBEA Awards Committee, State Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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NABTTI 

The past presidents of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions were honored at the 28th an- 
nual meeting of the association in Febru- 
ary. Each of the past presidents present 
was presented a scroll by President Harry 
Huffman as Charles Kauzlarich reviewed 
the past records. 

The scroll stated: “The Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions at 
its Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting on the 
Twenty-fifth Day of February, Nineteen 
Hundred Fifty-five, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chieago, Illinois, takes pleasure in 
honoring Past President ... .” The scrolls 
were signed by the Executive Committee 
—Harry Huffman, Lewis R. Toll, Don- 
ald J. Tate, E. C. MeGill, S. Joseph De- 
Brum, Dorothy L. Travis, John M. Tryt- 
ten, Hollis Guy, and Theodore Woodward. 

The following past presidents were 
present: Paul S. Lomax, C. M. Yoder, 
Helen Reynolds, Paul A. Carlson, Vernal 
H. Carmichael, Paul O. Selby, H. M. 
Doutt, Hamden Forkner, Elvin 
Eyster, Margaret Ely, E. C. MeGill, and 
John M. Trytten. Past presidents who 
were absent, but received the certificates 
by mail were Ann Brewington, M. E. 
Studebaker, W. R. Odell, Catherine F. 
Nulty, Frances B. Bowers, and Peter L. 
Agnew. 

New officers elected at the business 
session are: President, Lewis R. Toll; 
vice president, Robert P. Bell; secretary, 
Donald J. Tate; board member, Lewis D. 
Boynton; continues as board member, S. 
Joseph DeBrum. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Right Touch 


A new color film, “The Right Touch,” 
will be shown to more than half a million 
students and office employees this year 
according to an estimate made by the 
producer, International Business Machines 
Corporation. Hollywood and Broadway 
are well represented in the film with 
Cathy O’Donnell, and Jeffrey Lynn, play- 
ing the leading roles. George Oppenheim- 
er, script writer, was one of MGM’s top 
script men for 14 years. UBEA served as 
one of the technical advisors with recog- 
nition given to Thelma Potter Boynton 
for donating time and service in behalf 
of the Association. 

The film is a series of episodes in which 
a beginning office worker achieves success 
by using ingenuity, resourcefulness, and 
loyalty. This 18-minute production is be- 
ing introduced as a service to business 
educators. 

The UBEA Executive Board has estab- 
lished the policy of co-operating with 
business organizations in similar projects 
which are designed as a service for busi- 
ness education and which do not exploit 
the profession. 


Resolution Adopted at 


Chicago Meeting 
February 26, 1955 


WHEREAS it is well recognized that 
there are going to be serious short- 
ages of teachers in all fields in the 
years immediately ahead, and 
WHEREAS the present certification of 
teachers leaves much to be desired in 
the way of broad professional prep- 
aration, and 

WHEREAS there will be a tendency on 
the part of school officials to accept 
teachers who do not meet minimum 
standards of professional prepara- 
tion, 

BE IT RESOLVED that every effort be 
made to provide pupils with ade- 
quately trained teachers, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that in the 
case of issuance of temporary certifi- 
cates due to the shortage of teachers 
that these certificates require the 
holder to meet accepted standards 
within a limited period of time so 
that the young people in our high 
schools now and in the future will be 
served by those who are fully quali- 
fied. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA Natienal Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Alabama Business hiducation Asso- 
ciation 

Business Educators’ Associa- 
ion 

Arkansas Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
clation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Business Education Assvo- 
ciation 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Plorida Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Business Education Associa- 
ion 

Greater Houston Business Education 
Association 

Idaho Business Education Association 

Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 

eel Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District I and District IV 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Business Education Associa- 

on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Association 

South Dakota Business Teachers As- 
sociation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Washington (Eastern, Central, and 
Western) Business Education As- 
sociation 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


May, 


1955 : 


SOUTH CAROLINA ... Dorothy Van Patten (extreme left, standing) presided at the 


spring meeting of the South Carolina Business Education Association on March 17. Shown 
with Mrs. Van Patten are members of the Executive Board and special guests. Left to right, 
seated, are: Elise E. Altman; Lauren Lindstrom; Margaret Holliday, president elect; Jac- 
quelyn Douglas, secretary-treasurer; Emily G. Ashely; Jewelle C. Hollis; and Evelyn Sim- 
mons. Standing are: Mrs. Van Patten; Sara K. Zeagler; Eleanor Patrick, SBEA Represen- 
tative; Hal Cole; Clarina Cornwell; Edna Lunden, vice president; James Meehan, guest 


speaker; and Helene Secondi. 


Chicago Area 

The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association sponsored its tenth annual 
conference for students on March 2. “Pat- 
terns for Business Success” was the theme 
for the conference. A keynote address by 
J. G. Seveik, president, Burton-Dixie Cor- 
poration; a skit, “Gregg(or)y Pecks in 
the Trial of Coquette;” seven discussion 
group sessions; and a style show filled the 
morning session. The group visited the 
Business Show sponsored by the Chicago 
Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association following lunch. 

At the February luncheon meeting of 
the association, members of the National 
Council for Business Education (UBEA 
Executive Board) were special guests. 
UBEA President Theodore Woodward 
spoke briefly concerning plans for the 
summer meeting in Chicago. Vernon Mus- 
selman, president of the Southern Busi- 
ness Edueation Association, was the guest 
speaker. 

Virginia 

The spring meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association was held 
in Roanoke, on April 2. The theme of the 
meeting was “Professional Growth Among 
Business Education Teachers.” Kenneth 
Zimmer, newly elected president, presided 
over both the Board meeting and the 
regular meeting. 

The “jam-packed” program included 


talks by Lindley Stiles, of the University 
of Virginia, who spoke on “How to Bring 
Democracy to the Classroom.” A panel 
moderated by Ken Roach of Mary Wash- 
ington College and a playlet by members 
of the Waynesboro High School Chapter 
of FBLA were among the feature at- 
tractions. 


Missouri 

The Missouri Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its annual Spring Conference 
on the campus of the University of Mis- 
souri, March 19. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Looking Ahead in Business 
Education.” 

The chief participants on the program 
were Charles E. Zoubek, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; O. H. Day, Butler Manu- 
facturing Company; Susan Thias, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation; 
D. R. Alexander, Union Pacific Railroad; 
Gladys Bahr, Stephens College; and Ev- 
erett Keith, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Awards were given at the luncheon to 
the business teacher who traveled the long- 
est distance to attend the meeting, to those 
who have taught business subjects the 
greatest number of years in Missouri, and 
to Miss Business Edueation and Mr. Busi- 
ness Education—selected on “looks” alone. 

Charles E. Kauzlarich, head, Division 
of Business Education, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, presided. 
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IN ACTION 


Montana 

The Montana Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its fall meeting in Mis- 
soula on October 27-28. The guest speaker 
will be Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

The officers of MBEA are: President, 
Helen H. Spaulding, Hamilton; vice 
president, Leona Barnes, Montana State 
College, Bozeman; secretary, Robert Lan- 
genbach, Missoula; and treasurer, Flor- 
ence Lambert, Glendive. 


Oregon 

Business teachers of Oregon have un- 
dertaken to provide leadership in a cam- 
paign to recruit more teachers for Ore- 
gon’s rapidly expanding classrooms. At 
the annual convention of the Oregon 
Edueation Association held in Portland 
on March 17-18, the business teachers 
sponsored and provided chairmanship for 
a meeting consisting of a representative 
from each department of the state asso- 
ciation to discuss the part teachers could 
take individually and as a group in the 
recruiting of additional teachers. A per- 
manent teacher recruitment committee has 
been set up and will work out detailed 
plans and recommendations. Inez Love- 
less, Willamette High School, Eugene, 
has been named chairman of the Interde- 
partmental Recruitment Committee. 

The ninth annual banquet of the OBEA 
featured Vernon A. Musselman, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, who spoke on the topic 
“Motivating Teaching in Business Courses 
Through the Use of Problem Situations.” 
Student officers of FBLA and state and 
chapter sponsors of the group were spe- 
cial guests at the dinner. Chapter presi- 
dents reported on activities of their 
groups, especially those activities relating 
to projects used in raising scholarship 


OFFICERS OF THE WESTERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President Elect 
VERNER L. DOTSON 
Seattle, Washington 
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Editor 
ESPERANCE SLYKHOUS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


fund for business student scholarships. 
State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, Rex Putnam, was toastmaster. 
Officers elected to serve in 1955-56 are: 
President, Don B. Sayre, Multnomah Col- 
lege, Portland; vice president, V. Ann 
Elliott, Beaverton High School; secre- 
tary, Elva Martin, Cleveland High 
School, Portland; and treasurer, Lucille 
Borigo, Taft High School. Enid Bolton, 


‘The Dalles High School, is the retiring 


president. Theodore Yerian, head of the 
Department of Business Education, Ore- 
gon State College, was again chosen con- 
sultant. 


California 


Southern Section 

Under the direction of Marjorie Fraser 
of Ojai and Lysle Albro of Bellflower, 
business students at Bellflower High 
School reproduced a Southern Section Di- 
rectory for 1954-55, The neat and attrae- 
tive little volume contains such informa- 
tion as the purposes of the Southern 
Section; names of the members of the 
Southern Section Executive Council, of 
the Southern Section district representa- 
tives, of the officers of WBEA, CBEA, 
and UBEA; a complete membership di- 
rectory for the Section; names of the 
members of the California State Bureau 
of Business Education, and of the West- 
ern Region members ot the UBEA Execu- 
tive Board; and a schedule of the see- 
tional meetings. 


Los Angeles Section 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, Harbor Junior 
College, represented the Los Angeles See- 
tion at the ground breaking ceremonies, 
January 15, tor the new California Teach- 
ers Association building. 


Treasurer Secretary 
JESSE BLACK ROSE VOGET 
Provo, Utah Nampa, Idaho 


Washington 


Central Washington 

Fred Winger of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, was the guest speaker at the 
meeting of the Central Washington Busi- 
ness Education Association on April 2. 
The meeting was held at the Student 
Union Building on the Central Washing- 
ton State College campus. Ted R. Bos- 
well, president, presided. 

Mr. Winger conducted sessions on the 
teaching of remedial typewriting, short- 
hand problems, and tips for teachers of 
bookkeeping. 

President Boswell reported on the con- 
ference of the regional presidents which 
was held in Seattle in December. Among 
the items on the agenda for this meeting 
was a discussion of ways and means of 
building a strong state association through 
more active participation of members in 
the unified organizations. 

Western Washington 

The recent meeting of the Western 
Washington Business Education Associa- 
tion featured talks by Lawrence Erick- 
son, University of California at Los An- 
geles; Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky; and Anne Coreoran, Washing- 


ton State College. Area teachers who par- 


ticipated on the program included Clar- 


ence Conkling, Russ Geald, Thelma Booth, 


and Ray Christophersen. Robert Briggs, 
president, presided at the meeting. 
“Accounting, the Language of Busi- 
ness,” a film sponsored by the American 
Institute of Accounting, was shown at the 


closing session, 


Inez Moore of Lineoln High School in 


Tacoma was elected president of the as- 


sociation. Dennis Roley of Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, is the new secretary; and 
Mary MeCann, of Bothell High School, is 
the new treasurer. 


Past President 
EUGENE KOSY 
Ellensburg, Washington 


President 
EDWIN A. SWANSON 
San Jose, Calif. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 


of FBLA Chapters 


Action Highlights of a Local Chapter 


Contributed by Joan Cheek, Secretary, Chapter 663, Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Virginia 


JANE CRAWFORD is a senior at John Marshall High 
School. In a few days she will receive a diploma and take on 
the role of Jane Crawford, career girl, instead of Jane Craw- 
ford, student. Today she remained at school because she wanted 
to be alone with her thoughts—to think back over the days she 
had spent in high school. 

Jane’s homeroom teacher sponsors the local chapter of the 
Future Business Leaders of America, and the room holds many 
pleasant memories for Jane. As Jane sat in her homeroom, she 
began to recall the many activities she had participated in, and 
she fully realized the benefits her membership in FBLA had 
given her. 

“Tt seems like only yesterday,’ Jane reminisced, “that the 
members of our local FBLA chapter were called on to assist 
some of the local dentists who were making a survey to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the chemical that was put into the city 
water supply to reduce tooth decay. Besides all the fun we had 
with the work, it was satisfying to know that we had helped 
in something so vital to the community. 

“T must not forget that the services our group rendered the 
school and the community were not only helpful to those for 
whom we worked but were also helpful to us in the experience 
we gained from performing them. 

“Tt was gratifying when Ada D. Ball, author of the book 
that we mimeographed, came to thank us in person. Mrs. Ball’s 
book, The Path To Civil Liberties, is to be used in the elemen- 
tary schools to teach the young citizens the value of the free- 
dom they enjoy. 

“Our organization also mimeographed an evaluation report 
for the school. We got some practice in bookkeeping by han- 
dling the accounts for the yearbook. 

“FBLA members rendered various other types of assistance 
to the John Marshall faculty. We typed letters, reports, and 
other kinds of transcripts; made masters, and ran copies of a 
play for the drama class.” 

“T feel,” thought Jane confidently, “that through my mem- 
bership in the FBLA chapter, I have learned more about busi- 
ness, its organization, and its workings than I could have 
learned in any other organization. Therefore, I believe it will 
be easier for me to take on more responsibilities when I enter 
business than it would if I had not joined the FBLA chapter 
in our school. 


Field Trips 


“T ean well remember our field trips to some of the business 
offices in Richmond. We toured the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company and the Federal Reserve Bank. On these 
trips we learned facts applicable to those specifie businesses 
and about business operations in general. 

“When we visited a business machines demonstration, each 
of us had an opportunity to try to operate one of the new 
models. It really won’t be difficult to adapt from manual equip- 
ment to the electric models in modern offices. The world of 
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today is constantly changing its pace, and it is important that 
America’s future business leaders keep abreast of the times. 
“It is always nice to know that others think you are making 
a suecess at what you are doing. That is why our chapter 
sponsored a Miss Ideal Secretary campaign—to let some mem- 
ber of our group know that we think she is doing a good job 
in preparing for her career. I remember how thrilled Watsey 
Curtis was when she was informed that, after a vigorous cam- 
paign, she had been elected Miss Ideal Secretary. With the 
title went an inseribed loving cup that Watsey will keep as a 
remembrance of her days at Jayem and in the FBLA. 


Occupational Guidance 


“At a number of local chapter meetings and at the state con- 
ventions, we learned the importance of making the right choice 
of a business occupation. Mr. Fred Jennings, a student teacher 
in our business department at John Marshall, spoke to our 
group at a dinner meeting. He stressed the fact that after we 
enter the field of our choice, if we have the right preparation 
and attitude toward our work, we can and will be a success. 
This is only one example of the many encouragements we have 
had to choose our occupations wisely. 

“Knowing which field of endeavor to enter would be futile, 
however, if the student does not know how to develop individ- 
ual projects and his own ideas. Chapter 663 has measured up 
to par on this level, too. During this past year a member of 
our chapter, June Parrish, has been state secretary of the 
Virginia State FBLA Chapter. Royce Crowe and her cam- 
paign manager waged a strenuous campaign in order to get 
her elected to the office of president of the Mary Washington 
College Region of the FBLA. They were indeed proud when 
Royce was elected by an overwhelming majority to the office. 
Next year Royce will have an opportunity, just as June did 
this year, to develop her abilities as an individual and as a 
leader of a large group. 

“Even in our own chapter, the candidates for local office 
campaigned for two weeks so that when the results were an- 
nounced the new officers had the feeling that their offices were 
a real achievement, something to be proud of. 


Convention Contests 


“Another means of personal endeavor in which our chapter 
took an active part was the convention contests. Watsey Curtis 
entered the regional speech contest and came out on top, win- 
ning a $25 United States Savings Bond. But achievement for 
Watsey did not stop here. After weeks of preparation, she 
went on to take first place at the state convention and won a 
portable typewriter. 

“Barbara Daugherty, our chapter president, entered the par- 
liamentary procedure contest at the regional convention. Al- 
though the winner was in a different chapter from ours, I am 
sure that Barbara’s participation was of value to her in teach- 
ing that an active interest in such contests is just as important 
as winning. 

“A wise person once said, ‘The best way to learn anything is 
to try to teach it to somebody else.’ When Joan Cheek, winner 
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of the regional FBLA essay contest, tried to set down on paper 
what she thought individual membership in the FBLA meant, 
she learned how fortunate she was to be a part of an organiza- 
tion that is so beneficial to young Americans. 

“I thought that Doris Shoemaker would surely burst with 
excitement before they announced the winners of the exhibits 
contest. Doris and the members of the committee worked hard 
to have a good exhibit, and she was happy indeed when she 
discovered that the exhibit had won an award for a superior 
display of our local chapter activities. 

“Yes, I feel proud of our local chapter—almost to the point 
of econceit—for we also did our share in serving the people of 
the community. 

“The president of the Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion requested that FBLA help with the exhibits, ballots, and 
luncheon program for the VBEA Convention held in Rich- 
mond last fall. Everyone got right into the swing of things 
with the enthusiasm typical of all FBLA members and went to 
work to help the teachers make a successful convention. 


Community Projects 


“In community efforts, too, we were always glad to co- 
operate. During the Christmas season, when the spirit of giv- 
ing prevails, we decided unanimously to contribute from our 
treasury to the Christmas Mother Fund, which was lagging far 
behind its goal. All of the chapter members enjoyed buying or 
making toys, wrapping them gaily, and taking them to the 
children’s ward at the Sheltering Arms Hospital. The grateful 
reception given us by the little shut-ins added to our own 
holiday. 

“The day we went to the General Assembly to watch one of 
the steps in making a bill into a law is an experience we will 
long remember. Watching our government at work brought us 
to the realization of how fortunate we are to live in a democ- 
racy and made us even more aware of our responsibility to 
keep our wonderful America free. 


Money-Making Projects 


“Our treasury has been continuously full this year, due to 
the resourcefulness and productive efforts of all the members 
working together. We started in the summer by collecting and 
saving waste paper. This was a project which we carried on 
into the winter’s financial activities. At Christmas time the 
members sold Christmas eards. This fund-raising project was 
much appreciated by those who bought ecards, for a lot of them 
worked during the shopping season and did not have an oppor- 
tunity to get downtown to shop. 

We also made and sold swishers, crepe paper (in the school 
colors) cut in strips and attached to a stick. This was a very 
successful activity, and it boosted the morale of the boys on 
the team (to say nothing of the funds in our treasury) to see 
the colors waving in the cheering section as a symbol of the 
faith the student body has in the team. 

Social Activities 

“Yes, we worked together to get what we wanted for our 
chapter and for others; but we also played together. The 
social functions given by our FBLA were something I always 
looked forward to with anticipation. 

“How well I recall the fun we had on the pieniec last June. 
To get together outdoors with a group of people you enjoy 
being with can be described by no other word than fun. 

“A dinner meeting was also an enjoyable event. It is a lot 
of fun to make arrangements and plan for an oceasion and 
then watch it turn into a big success. 

“Our Christmas party was a treat for everybody. We gave 
gifts, sang carols, and enjoyed delicious refreshments. The 
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best part of all was that it was a co-operative effort planned 
by committees. Everyone enjoyed planning for the party, and 
it was even more enjoyable for each member to see the rest of 
the members eating the cookies that she baked, or playing the 
games that she planned, or admiring the tree that she dec- 
orated. 

“The highlight of all the social activities is the Annual 
Employer-Employee Banquet. This gives us an opportunity 
to get together with the people we work for already on a part- 
time basis or will work with as junior executives in the future. 
It helps us to get a firm footing in the world of business by 
meeting the outstanding businessmen of our city.” 

Just then, the City Hall clock struck four o’clock and 
startled Jane back to the present. 

As she hurried home so that she would not be late for din- 
ner, she said to herself that of all the extra class activities she 
had taken part in during her school life, her membership in the 
Future Business Leaders of America has done more in making 
hers a fuller and richer life. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 32) 


fits. The Mechanic family is appreciative, realize their 
shortcomings and are anxious to get more details from 
the local Social Security agent.) 


Interlude 


Miss BB: Cut. Time is running out. Perhaps you can 
see that Social Security is sometimes very helpful. To- 
morrow let us do Acr III. We’ll need lots of facts to 
really help the Mechanics. 

Who would like to take the part of the Social Security 
man? Bill, then please study this new booklet, Your 
Social Security, from Washington (OASI-35, October, 
1954), Department of Health, Welfare, and Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., or write to the nearest Social 
Security office. (See notice in the local post office.) 

Would somebody have time to visit the social security 
office? Maybe you can get a supply of booklets for each 
member of the class. 

Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, February, 
1955, has as its lead article, ‘‘Your New Social Secur- 
ity.’’ (Miss BB is reading from ecards. She hands each 
eard to the pupil who offers to help, so the exact refer- 
ence can be copied.) 

Another one in the October, 1954, McCall’s, ‘‘How 
Much (or Little) Will You Get from Social Security ?”’ 
has twenty cases by way of illustration. 

Who will refer to the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature for other articles? 

And let each one of us interview an older person, your 
mother or father, your grandparents, or a friend or 
neighbor over 65 to find out what folks do know about 
Social Security, their attitudes, understandings. Then 
tomorrow we can agree or disagree with those beliefs 
and understandings based on the facts as we collect and 
study them. Social Security appears to be a vital need 
for many. Will it concern you? Tomorrow see Act ITI 
here — ‘‘How SS Helps the Mechanics.’’ 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FoRUM 


The Summer Issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly is a professional service of the 
Administrators Division of the United Business 
Education Association, a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The subscription rate 
of $2.50 above $5.00 basic service includes member- 


ship in the four UBEA Professional Divisions (insti- 
tutions excepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly 
are available at the single copy rate. Write to the 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C., for infor- 
mation concerning the Quarterly. 
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Ready this Summer 


Filing— Sixth Edition 
S Prat Materials for PYOgTeSSNe Filing — Basic and Advanced 


TEACHABLE, Carefully 
Integrated BASIC TEXT 


A new presentation, in color, that condenses 
the bases of all filing into twenty simplified 
rules .. . easily understood, easily retained. 


Complete cycle of filing activities, from in- 
dexing to transferring, presented early in 
the text .. . what an advantage for short- 
course teaching! 


Demonstration-centered illustrations . . . 
emphasis on activity, not on equipment... 
more than 100 illustrations in this 160-page 
text. 


Equal emphasis -on filing in small offices 
and in large, centralized departments. 


Progressive Filing, Sixth Edition ... so 
brief, so clear, so simply stated... that it is 
virtually self-teaching! 


EASY-TO-USE 
WORKBOOK EXERCISES 


A short course in itself . . . alphabetic filing 
rules are stated right in this supplementary 
workbook for convenient use in doing the 
correlated exercises. 


Miniature forms provided for putting the 
filing rules into effect. 


COMPLETE TEACHER’S 
MANUAL AND KEY 


A guide to all kinds of filing programs. 


Solutions to all exercises and helpful teach- 
ing suggestions based on classroom experi- 
ence in the teaching of filing. . . high school 
and college. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Serving Business Education Through Publishing 


RE-USABLE 
PRACTICE MATERIALS 


No gummed labels io stick on tabs .. . no 
mutilation of guides and folders .. . 70 
waste! Your bargain buy in quality filing . 
Basic Set- 
Complete, ready-to-use practice units in 

1 Alphabetic Card Filing 


2 Variadex Alphabetic Correspondence 
Filing IN FIVE 
AUTHENTIC COLORS 


3 Numeric Filing 


Advanced Set- 

Complete, ready-to-use practice units in 
4 Subject Filing 
5 Geographic Filing 


Exercises in 
6 Triple-Check Automatic Filing 
7 Decimal Subject Filing 
8 Soundex Filing 


Miniature Letters— 


Seventy-five of them... realistic .. . ex- 
pertly and authoritatively prepared to sim- 
plify teaching and learning. Collated for 
instant checking, 


Practice Instruction Manual— 


Straight-speaking student booklet of in- 
structions for doing practice units and ex- 
ercises ... simply written ...complete... 
explicit. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42d St. 

Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 

Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. 

Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. 

London E. C. 4, 95 Farringdon St. 
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